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PREFACE, 


ected or —— and 


the dp re- union of liberty and 


tranquillity, more the object of our 
wiſhes than our expectations 7 in ſuch 
an eventful, but fatal, period of the 


political drama, the following letters 
may probably be conſidered as an in- 
truſion upon the public attenti 


much abſorbed ; in the nice intrigues 
of. the cabinet and the wan to 2 
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any. fuck argument ſhould be 
adduced againſt him, the 0 e author begs | 
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That he — Witten . e 
ſtateſman, the general, or ths Nl 


large claſs of eaten the arnuſeaent 


bur 10 os ventures to 2 them 


public, under the hope that they may, : 7 


in ſome meaſure, contribute: toy the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who have not ſeen, 
yet may wiſh to become familiar with, | 
the outlines of a country, 10 difhmilar 
in every reſpect to England; and to 
whom, a digt ſketch. of the moſt 
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prominent features of its inbabitatts 
may not appear ie wana ed 


. | moſt inſeparable ſtom works of ſuch 
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of it there given, may prove ve a uſeful 
n to W ww ee 


"Mojo? might be | agree as 
Ore” CC 


. for as ny egotiſm, 


a deſerip- 


of names, andefor this reaſon, 
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ſelf. as, heing i the only ſpectators at 


accompanied, him, her takes this op- 
5 


Wportunity, of}. acknowledging: himſelf; 


© upon many, occaſions; greatly'indebtid/ 
; 0 them for many intereſting remarks | 
.d uſeful information, which-other 
ö wine could got. haye eee, | 
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Since 1 fr conceived the 4 
of publiſhing theſe letters, ſome ne- 
2 additions have been made, — 


a ort 


a deſcriytion ben * Ines " 
poſſible, ,cndeavoured oO: avoid TY re 


the ſame tine, in quſtioe to thoſerwho! 
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ftanecs;\it was hot in His wer g 
28 en of theſe, to- 


een n che Appendix, to 
which alſo are ſubjoined che names of 
che maſt noted places thut they viſited 
in iber court of their'route, and I'their 
' from esch other. 
marked with one or more aſteriſks, 


_ imply the number of nights they re- 
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euſtoms are as eccentric 1 they ar | 
ar, every circumſtance rats atten- 
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which 1 & lately e memory 


ſorrow or care; and I muſt, in juſtice, 
acknowledge, that during a reſidence of 


5 ſmalleſt cloud of misfortune ; 2 ED 
will therefore prove to me à conſtant 


of the paſt will not be accompanied with 
images of regret, or any other cauſe of ſor- 
row or reproach. It will be peculiarly 
pleaſing tome to write to you from time to 
time, and give you ſome account of our 
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our © moſt diſaſtrous chances and moving 


accidents by flood or field ;” for in every 


to expreſs yourſelf particularly intereſted, 
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willingly lingers round a ſpot where the 
mind has not been much oppreſſed with 


three years at Cambridge, the happineſs 
I there enjoyed was ſcarcely ever . 


ſource of ſatisfaction, becauſe the memory 


1 Travels Hiſtory,” to relate to ou all 


thing which concerned us, you were pleaſed 


and 
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p and I aſſure you, it is not alone in compli- 


queſt, but under the immediate impulſe 
of my own wiſhes and inclination, that I 
am now induced to write to nes 


' The mode of travelling vehich'y we 1 N 
adopted, at the firſt view promiſes no- 
thing remarkably alluring; and I thin 
you were of opinion that our reſolution 
was not equal to the undertaking of ſuch 

an enterpriſe, and treated the whole plan 
as viſionary and romantic. But I flatter 
myſelf you will now be convinced we are 


w 


experience has more than ever confirmed 
us in our original intention; for the plea- 
ſure we have hitherto derived from our 
progreſs, has much exceeded our moſt . 
2 — 


ne: . .. 
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in earneſt, eſpecially when I tell you that 
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_ 
1 ſhall now proceed to give you a ſhort 
| detail of: occurrences, from the day on 
which my compagnon de voyage and my- 
ſelf departed from Cambridge, to the 
preſent time. Behold us, then, more like 
two pilgrims performing a journey to the 
tomb of ſome wonder: working ſaint, than 
men travelling for their pleaſure and 
amuſement. We are ſo completely me- 
tamorphoſed, that I much doubt. whether 
you would recogniſe us through our diſ- 
guiſe ; we carry our clothes, &e. in a 
wallet or knapſack, from which we have 
.not hitherto experienced. the Abe in- 
convenience: as for all ideas of ap 


and gentility, they are entirely out of the 


queſtion—our object 1 is to ſe, wok. to be 
ſeen; and if I thought 1 had one ac- 
quaintance who would be aſhamed of me 
and my knapſack, ſeated by the fire fide 
of an honeſt Welſh 1 in a country 
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Tar 
village, I ſhould not only make myſelf 
perfectly eaſy on my own account, but 
ſhould be induced t to pity and ere him 
for his weakneſs. * 


we made ſome Ay at Oxford, where 
we experienced the utmoſt hoſpitality and 
attention ; and then proſecuted our route 
by way of Gloceſter, Roſs, Hereford, 
Biſhop's Caſtle, 8c. 1 have annexed the 

| names of the places we have paſſed 
through in their regular order, as well 
as their diſtances from each other, ſo that 
you will perceive we have not fatigued : 
ourſelves with very long 8 marches. 


It is not my intention to trouble you E 
with a minute deſcription of places; or 
with unintereſting accounts of individuals, 
from which you would not derive any 

"oy deſirable information in the peruſal, 5 
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The feelings of of n men generally harmonize 
with their ſituation ; and ſublime images 
- muſt naturally ariſe in the mind, when the 
— objects of its contemplation are 
accom panied with any thing peculiarly 
grand or majeſtic ; under ſuch impreſſions 
2 cannot, when I am upon the ſummit of 
a mountain, with a beautiful and fertile 
country widely extending upon the ſight, 
think of any thing but the proſpect be- 
| fore me ; 5 nor in admiring} a cathedral 


conſtrudted with all the elegance of fi- 
niſhed architecture, could 1 reduce my 
thoughts to the rule and compaſs i in order 


to meaſure its height and dimenſions, or 
enter into. a critique upon the juſtheſs of 
its proportions ; à the form would triumph 


over the matter, and drive every other 
eee FJ A, Wee Fe and after 
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* 


come once e abe, I could not 
S patiently endure to give an hiſtorical * 

tail of its founder, the different benet: 
to whom it has been indebted, or ; this 
charters. and privileges it has enjoyed. 
But they are not alone ſublime ſituations 
which excite ſublime ideas; every object 


in nature is intereſting, and wherever 
nature is, I feel fimilar ſenſations; moun- 


tains and valleys, rivers and rivulets, nay 
the ſmalleſt plants that are . . 
our feet, unſeen or unregarde 


hauſtible ſources, to a contemplative mind, 


of gratification and delighbt. 


O how can'ſt bende the boundleſs ſtore 
Of charms, which nature to her vot'ry yields! 
The warbling woodland, the reſounding ſhore, | 1 . 


The e eee eee, e 15 wh 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, |: Ballet. 
And all that echoes to the ſong of even; EAI? 

All that the mountain's ſheltering boſom a is 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven; 1 


O han can Athen repounee,, 


— 


there are in reality, as I know there are 


the philoſophy of nature, ever changing, 
but ſtill connected, at once majeſtic but 
imple, diſdaining the rules and frigid 


delled upon the moſt beautiful and grace- 
ful proportion their ſhort-lived doubts 


credulity yield to the moſt rational and 
forcible conviction; they muſt then con- 


created by chance, or be the work of 2 
malignant deity; but that it bears the 


tellectual being. I can -ſearcely believe 
there is that man exiſting, who. can 


0 8 F 
Let the atheiſt or the manichei cf uch 


ſome profeſſedly), pay a little attention to 


boundaries of art, at the ſame time mo- 


muſt inſtantly vaniſh, and their darin g in- 


feſs that this world could never have been 


traces of a hand divine, the beautiful pro- 
duction of a benevolent, eternal | and in- 


ſee without emotion the beauteous orb of 
hu rifing 1 in the eaſt, and i in the evening 
behold 


— 


4 „ 


bebold its ſetting. beams; who can look: 
with apathy upon the moon when the 
| gilds the brow of night, and all the nu- 
merous hoſt of-ſtars, the  panoply of hea- 
ven, that ſhite around ber; who equally. | 
unmoved by ſtorms and | ſunſhine, by 
calms and tempeſts, can yet be induced, 
| from a pitiful and weak deſpair of a happy 
futurity, from a wilful ineredulity, or a 
miſguided ſeeptieiſm, to deny the great 
and generating cauſe of all effects! The 
chief object of this expedition, amidi-f 
which I hope to derive the greateſt 
| ſure, is to explore the hidden beaufies of 
nature unmechanized by the 1 
man; as well as to make ſome e 
tions upon the human character 3 
every different attitude it may aſſume; 
in ſhort, to ſtudy nature in her works, and 
ple in this part of Great Britain have a } 
4 | | yet” | 


11601 
yet preſented to we only a picture of hu- 
miliation and wretchedneſs. Whether 
this be the general character, or but a par- 
Tial appearance of the country, I ſhalt have 
other opportunities of diſcovering in the 
Proſecution of my journey : at preſent I | 
am far from entertaining a er g 
pinion of their ſtock of happineſs; un- 
| deniably there are numerous examples | 
F | cerfulneſs and content to 
3 be ound amongſt the poor inhabitants of 


mud built cottage ; but are not the - 
6 1 ende nents of domeſtic life (the 1 


| only "IEP of enjoyment amongſt the 
I  lowerorders of mankind), too often im- 
| bittered'by repeated difficulties and diſ- 
| treſfſes, and rendered ſo many aggravating 
| circumſtances to the wounded recollec- 
a tion of a parent, ſurrounded by a nu- 

merous and helpleſs family who look up 
do him _ protection and * * 

= he 


1 1 * 
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11 
hel 1s utterly unable to afford them? I be- 
lieve and hope that ſuch inſtances of want 
and degradation are rare; but very few 
of them are requiſite to ' convince any 
man, capable of feeling for others as he 
would for himſelf, that the aggregate of 
happineſs, amongſt the lower ſpecies of 
our fellow-creatures, does not bear a juſt 
proportion to that of pain, and that their 
condition is capable of very eſſential im- 
proyement. Under the preſſure of poverty 
and misfortune, the mind oftentimes forgets | 
its noble nature, and the proper degree of 


eſtimation with which it ſhould. regard its 


own exiſtence: and this is the caſe with 
that deſcription of men here ſpoken. of. 
To remove then this evil, by doing away 
the cauſe of the complaint (viz. Oppreſ- 
fion), would be a work well worthy: the 
attention of ery. friend of mankind. 
es of poverty 
and 


1 


| tures ayes Shaded; N havs a juſt 
dlaim upon our protection and ſupport; 
bor though habit, and the hard hand of 
1 

modes of thinking amongſt chem, yet 
= ——— poſſeſs intelle&s, which, 


if properly cultivated; might equally | 

. adorn a ſenate, or a forum, wich thoſe who | 
2 are called their ſuperiors, ei ad | 
accidental circumſtances of wealth; or | 
hereditary diſtinctions. Rm 4 

| ke comes originally from the hand of -na- I. 
ture, is every where the ſame; the capa- 
city of improvement, the talen and J | 
virtues which the mind is ca al , | 
 quiring and exerciſing, are to e Fn 0 
of ſociety alike inherent. Surely then all Wn 
_ Pe . dhe melioratlon of that 
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and oughtt be dhe ſole end of all govern- 


ments; but the ſacred principles of the 1 
cial compact are no longer regarded, and 
that which ſhould be the firſt is now become 


the laſt care or conſideration of legiſlative 
ſcience. To ſay that the ſtate of ſociety 
cannot be improved, is either to aſſert its 
perfection, to confeſs that all exertions to 
improve that ſtate would be vain, or that 


theſe political evils are either neceſſary or 
irremediable. To the firſt of theſe argu- 
ments, if they can be deemed worthy of 
ſuch a denomination, there is no neceſſty 
to reply, becauſe it carries with it its own 


conviction; and with reſpect to the laſt, 
no one will heſi tate to pronounce it an 


impious reflection upon the benevolence 
of the Creator, whoſe intention could | 


never be to ſubje& man to any ſpecies of 


political tyranny whatever; and well in- 
deed I this fair creation and I celeſtial 


1 
» \ » 
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and barren mountains, which is pretty 


1 


TI be called Aa Maoichean ſyſtem, 
or work of a malevolent being, if he could 
ſanction upon this globe the deteſtable 
erimes, and abhorred impieties committed 
under the patronage, and often the im- 
mediate conſequence, of vicious and or- 
rupted governments; or if he could fix 
ſo narrow and confined a nne to = 


The face of. the FIGS as far as this 
| Place, i is for the moſt part dull and unin- 
tereſting, our road lying chiefly over long 


: much the general appearance of the in- 
terior part of North Wales, of which Bala 
is nearly the center; few living creatures 
cheer theſe dreary ſcenes, but here and there 
amiſerable hut, that ill conceals its wretch. 
ed inhabitants, and a few poor ſheep, thinly 
| ſcattered over the ſteep. ſides of the moun- 


tain, or n g the ſhort graſs from the 
almof 


s 
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| almoſt naked ſummit of the ſha gg rock ; 


we con gratulate ourſelves, therefore, on 
our preſent ſituation, and on having left 
behind us the worſt part of our tour; but 
there are ſome places which muſt be ex- 


cepted from this general cenſure, and 


theſe T ſhall briefly take notice of. We 
ſlept at the King's Arms at Roſs, which 
was formerly the habitation of. that cele- 


brated character who uſually goes by the 
name of the © Man of Roſs.“ He was 
truly a friend. to the human kind. —He ” 
gave his wordly goods, as far as they 
would go, to the unfortunate; and bis beſt 


wiſhes and unqualified compaſſion to all; 
his memory is till revered, and his loſs 


ſtill lamented. I cannot omit ſendin you 


a few lines which my fellow traveller 
ſcribbled upon a window ſhutter, unlike 
the general ſtyle of e * 
ſach- e abound with; * 
Cz. 7 ce, 


— * * 
re 
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| He heard the widow's heav'n-breath'd poo of 


£ 3 this roof thy fri eee 
Pill to the good man's name one grateful glaſs, 


But if like me thro? life's diſtreſoful ſcene,” £4 ; ; : | 


of Welſh Pool, upon a moſt beautiful emi- 


4 


£6) 


_ «Richer than n e thate bd howds, 
- Nobler than kings or king-polluted lords; 
Here dwelt the Man of Roſs. O traveller hear, 
Departed merit claims the rev'rend tear; 

Friend to the friendleſs, to the ſick man health, 

With generous joy he viewed his modeſt wealth: 


{21 5:prades 
He mark'd the gekerd n tearful gaze Fe 
2 o'er the dowried virgins ſnowy cheek, 

1 bridal love ſuffuſe its bluſhes mee. 


To higher zeſt ſhall mem'ry wake thy ſoul, 
And virtue mingle in the ennobled bowl. 


Lonely and ſad thy pilgrimage hath been, 

And if thy breaſt with heart · ſick anguiſh fraught, 
Thou journeyeſt onward tempeſt-toſt in thought, 
lere cheat thy cares in generous viſions melt, 
NO TOWER TIT W | 

Montgomery is a neat town, and plea- 
woch ſituated; but except St. Afaph, it is 

- one of the ſmalleſt capital towns in the 


king's S domiiions. In the neighbourhood 


nence, ſtands News caſtle, formerly called 


> 


* * 'Þ 


Pool caſtle, from its vicinity to Welſh 
Pool]; it was built A. D. 1110, by Cado- 
gan ap Bledbyn, who was not long ſuf- 
fered to enjoy it, before he was murdered 
f Wl by his nephew Madoc. Such horrid 
crimes, however, were ſo familiar to thoſe 
days, and Io little regarded, that they were 
, e committed with impunity, and 
the offenders might always eſcape by a 
fine or diſpenſation. The caſtle com · 
mands an extenſive view of a fertile vale, 
through which the Severn, yet in its in- 
fancy, rolls gently along. The road from 
thence | to.: Llanvilling is very intricate, 
and we contrived to loſe our way more 
chan once, notwithſtanding we had been 
$ told it was as ſtraight as an arrow; ve 
b wanted about five miles of the latter 
place, when we met wvith an honeſt Cam. 
- WH brian of a very reſpectable appearance 
1 n 


RD - 
him concerning our road; he ſtopped his 
horſe very politely, and informed us that 
he was then returning from Llanvilling, 

e place of his nativity, which he had not 
ſeen for more than twenty years before ; 

he added that we ſhould find an excellent 
inn, and'plenty of the beſt ale in Wales ; 
he then wiſhed us a pleaſant walk, aſſur- 
8 1 us we ſhould meet with princely ac- 
commodations, and earneſtly. recommend- 
ing the ſign of the goat, at the ſame time 
adviſing us to make uſe of his name, for 
5 Owen ap Jones ap Evans was as well 
known as any name in Wales. I relate 
this little anecdote to you, becauſe I think 
the chara of a people is beſt delineated 
by their actions, and their leading fea- 
tures are as completely developed by an 
action, or an-anecdote of CNEINIEC. ves, ap- 

We -parently inſignificant, as they could poſi 

| blybein five hundred philoſophical Pages 


„ 
upon the nature of climate, ſituation, or 
government, and the phyſical cauſes and 
effects they may have upon the human 
genius and diſpoſition. We were much 
diverted with the whole of our walk to 
Llanvilling, particularly with the ſmall 
but pleaſant river Verniew, which we 
croſſed. It was late when we arrived, 
and were much diſappointed with reſpett 
d-. to thoſe excellent accommodations our 
e honeſt friend had hinted at, for we could 
or get nothing but dry bread and bad cheeſe, 
poor cheer for two. hungry travellers. that 
te bad Mas eat any ing * ante 


"Advis gunnog i is 1 fnated, far 
rounded, on all ſides by barren and ſandy 
hills. The place conſiſts only of a few 
houſes, amongſt which there is a ſmall 
building ycleped a church, where once a 
Wok a ſermon is delivered i in the Welſh | 


TR language. | 
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a Httle ale- houſe (which ; by the bye was 
the only one in the place), we hz 


pedale body of which he was a mem- 


| che houſe when we went out, and wiſhing 
to enter into converſation with him, I de: 


7 fired him to inform me which was the 
direct road to Bala; he appeared ſome- 


and walked haftily away. 1 felt much 


t 20 = 
language.” e e 


12 
glance at the clergyman, who happened 
to enter the houſe at that very time; his 


ber; upon obſerving us, he abruptly went 
out, while our landlady informed üs, with 
an air of triumph, as if he was ſomething 
ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, that that 
was the parſon.” He was ſtanding near 


what confuſed, and waving his hand to- 
wards the way we had enquired for, an- 
ſwered only by the monofyilable * t at,” 


hurt, 


f 21 4 | 
| hurt, din at the ſame time a great Aer 
of admiration, both at his truly laconic 


dreſs, in which pride ſeemed to be ſtrug- 
gling with poverty; in ſuch a ſituation 


no one proper for his company, or capable 


paſs his evenings, for the ſake of ſociety, 
with people very far inferior to him, and 
by degrees loſe thoſe finer qualities of the 
mind, that refinement. of action as well as 


* 
n- 
* 
h 
8 
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peaſant, or the induſtrious mechanic. I 
ſhould not have mentioned this cireum- 
ſtance, but that it bears ſome credible teſti- 


. 


anſwer, as well as at his manner of ad- 


any degree of ſenſibility would be to 
im rather a misfortune than a bleſſing. 
Fixed to a ſpot in which there could be 


of his fake HIDE he might be driven to 


of thought, which properly diſtinguiſh : | 
the gentleman-from the honeſt but blunt 


mony to. the common report of the ſhame- - 
ful and ſcanty proviſion made for the Welſh IE 
clergy; which by no means enables them 


r = 


aſſume that character ſo eſſentially ne- 

ceſſary to the miniſters of chriſtianity. I do 
not wiſh to inſinuate that there is any diſ. 
grace in poverty, but certainly the ignorant 
and uninſtructed too frequently treat their 
teachers with a reſpect proportioned to 
their appearance ; and if this be true, it 

calls loudly for laws and er which 


elergy in adobe The act nk parlia- 
ment confines the falaries of curates with- : 
in twelve and fifty pounds per annum, . 
ho it n have been propor- 
value of the benefice you Let us take 
one inſtance—a curate ſerves two church- 
ten miles diſtant 3 each other; 
whilſt the incumbent, or vicar, who holds 
| them both, and receives for the joint value 
of the tithes, five hundred pounds per au- 


duty, dar forty pounds per annum. T 


The curate of Llauſwrog, in Angleſea, 5 young | 


1 


cannot be conſidered as an adequate com- 


penſation, even for the labour; and add 


ing the reſpectability and appearance of 


the profeſſion, it is indeed N | 


and infignificant . | 
Bala i is ſituated upon the — of a 


»The flowing extract i is a hero confirmation ; 
of the above ſtatement. 


e 


lately elected by the truſtees of Mr. Stocks liberal 


donation, to receive ten pounds each, viz. 


children, and 251. per annum. 
Ditto of Beguiley and Bettus, Radnorſhire 9 young 
children, 351. per annum. 
Ditto of Michaelſtone Vedow, Monmouthſbire, $ 
young children, 251. per annum. 
Ditto of Llangadfan, Montgomeryſire, 6 young 
children, 2 5l. per annum. 


„ Ireby, in Cumberland, 8 young chiles, 


25], per annum. at? 


Ditto of Lianvair, Monmouthſhire, young children N 


13L per annum. 1 
Ditto of Burwarton and Wheathill, Shrot 
young children, zol. per annum. 


children, 180. per annum. 


Ditto of Abernorliſh, Cromanteti,  youn . 5 
| e 
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large lake, aleven miles in 3 


with pike, perch, trout, and other fiſh; 
the country around is grand and ſublime, 


tains ſeem „ to mix their heads with 
here more than commonly reaſonable; fifty 


political converſation. carried on at the inn, 
in the room which we in part occupied, 


N The curate of Schergham Cumderand, By 


The curate of Silian, Cardiganihire, 6 young eh 


IJ. 


and four and a half long. It abounds 


but not intereſting; ſtupendous moun- 


dropping clouds, but with reſpect to cul· 
tivat ion, or even verdure, they are entirely 2 
deſtitute ; every neceſſary article of life is 


pound at Bala would go as far as an hun- 
dred i in moſt parts of England, Wen were 
yeſterday much diverted - with a curious 


at a table by ourſelves; 5 at another, were 
chil. 


dren, 3ol. per annum. 


dren, 151. pen annum. 


This ; valuable charity i 1s 3 fo to. ten poor 
curates who- have large families; . * lets, the f 
n. on the ee , 

beate 
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by 
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ww the Saen the exciſciian; ; the 
attorney, the apothecary, and I ſuppoſe; 


place, Sec: theſe were met upon buſineſe 
over a bowl of punch, which ens 8 


an oppoſite corner of the room, two 8 
| decent looking people were enjoying them- 
fry Kin in a ſimilar manner. The clergy- 
man gave aloud Church and King,” as a2 


im- 
_ toaſt, and ſoon after one of our neighbours 
us at the other table, propoſed: '< General | 


a great commotion amon gſt the large 
party; for the clergyman immediately: EH 
ſtanding up gave as his ſecond toaſt * may 
all Demicrats be gullotin d. when the : 
other ng: his glaſs, added, © may all. 
f be gullotin'd, and then I knows, 
who be the firſt;” after this enſued a 
: violent | and Arenal battle of gs, in 1 


ae 


by his appearance, the; barber of tile 


conſtitute: the: chief part of it; whilſt in : 


Waſhington” to his friend; this created 


— 


and humane defender of his church and 


1 


which diy moto excel in an es 
inary degree. The clergyman defended 
| histoaſt, on the grounds that it ſhewed his 


_ zealin-a good cauſe, forgetting that it was 
neceſſary firſt to prove the merit of the 
fentiment, as united by him, and after 
that, to ſhew that his zeal was beſt made 

known as a clergyman, by his benevolent 


and truly pious wiſh. But majors and 
minors were things which this zealous 


5 king had little regard for. The clamour 


withdrew ourſelves from t 

' tention, and left the combatants to Nettle 
the point in the beſt manner they 2could z 

__ © thought ſeemed to me that it required : 
more ſophiſtry than the in had 
diſplayed, and more wit than 


at length became ſo loud, that we ſoon 
he ſcene of con- 


than the other 
poſſeſſed, to juſtify or even excuſe them- 
ſelves.” From hence the traveller m 
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eaſily viſit the two Arrans, vx. 5 
Mowddwy, and Arran Penllyn, both of ; 
them of a ſtupendous ſize, but inferior to 


n, Cader . Idris, or Paenman- 


my 


deſignz and believe me, my dear friend 
that I ſubſcribe myſelf with ſincerit , | 


. 
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Ir was late in me evening when we 
left Bala, and therefore, contraty. to our 
original intentions, we took up our quar- 
ters for the night, at the Druid houſe, a 

7 place only eight miles diſtant from 
tar which we had laſt 3 and early 
he following morning we e purſued our 


Ry 1 now became more intereſting. 
Ihe ſcene gradually aſſumed a leſs rugged 
: appearance ; ; the dark brown mountain, 

and the deſolated heath, - ſoftened by dif- 
_ tance, formed a beautiful contraſt to the 
| wild and irregular ſcenery that ſucceeded. 
We felt our ſpirits, which had before been 
depreſſed. from the barren and gloomy 
* "44 ww 


* 
* 
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dena 
1 
, 
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ern e and we ſeemed te bfeathe a 
freer air. There is — 


throughout, from the moſt torpid ſtate of 
vegetable exiſtence to the moſt refined | 
nimal life; and he who has 
not conſidered this attentively, will be 
ſurpriſed, upon reflection, to perceive that 
his own ſelf importance is ſolely derived = 
from the contemplation of external ob. 


ſubtlety of un 


out from nature, ſuppoſe him to be to- 
tally unacquainted with the harmony ef 
this beautiful ſphere, he muſt "conſider 


himſelf in the moſt contemptible point of 
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no poſſible good; "his wed ben nere | 

comfortleſs ſtate of exiſtence with a mind 
that could have no adequate idea, if an, 
at tall, , of the deity; his would be d fitua- 


tivated: , dreary ſcene, 


mind, as it. were, walls Cas ini and * 


a It is from the analogy which na. 


| I's ; SA 
on rid the character df. his ſpecies, - 


and little eleyated above the brute crea- 
tion. Certainly there is a chair 
. world, whether mineral, n or 


af cauſes 


animal; and all has an eſſect upon the 


mind of man. When we approach a de- 


cane * wel Os feel a aer 


eſs the active ſprings of the imaging- 


ture, under every form ſhe may aſſume 


to the varied life of man. 


Memory 


en 


backward une her view, and aſſimilates 
2 the Objects be! 


before her, to ſome certain 
e of our, life, that impreſſes upon 


k u not ris is ee 
lute impreſſion made upon the mind, from 


f with nie or overcaſt with clouds, 


but it is memory which aſſociates to it : 
| ſome event, or tranſaction of former years, 


which, though ſcarcely perceptible; i is the 


cauſe of ſuch an effect. Our road wound 
along the banks of the river Dee, which 
falls murmuring over its pebbled bed at the 


foot of the mountains, whoſe ſteep ſides are 
: nn with wood of the largeſt growth, 


here and there the ins rock, more than 
half concealed by the ſurrounding foliage, 


peering its. broken ſummit beyond the 


moſt extended branches, and threatening, 


by its fall, to obſtruft the courſe of the 


river beneath ; whilſt the ſpreading. beach- 
tree, and mountain aſh, that are found in 


_ abundance upon its bank 


ne before us, whether it be bright 
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| nx belies its appearance. We wer 


above all, —— 


conical mountain, the caſtle Dinas Brin, 
riſing in ruined majeſty; / at once afford an 


Intereſting ſpeRacle of grandeur and ſub- 


limity, as well as of beauty and cultiva- 
ton. Llangollen is moſt © delightfully 


fituated, but the place itſelf has wann 


to boaſt of, except a very good i inn wh 


upon our arrival, by a cele- 
brated Welſh 2 an ow his 


- crowd ſoon collected en the door of 
our little inn, ſome of whom began 
dance after the ruſtic faſhion of their 
country; the fimplicity of former times 
ſtruck forcibly upon my mind, and brought 
back the pleaſing recollection of thoſe 


happy ages, when riches and luxury had 
not corrupted the heart of man; but when 


1 


1 N 


all m 


fore experienced, to find myſelf amongſt 


a people, who act with all the ſimplicity | 
of nature; totally deſtitute of the aſſumed 


appearance, and artificial. manners of more 
modern times. The Welſh-mufick- afſi- 


milates to the genius of the pebple, and is 8 
in general wild and irregular, hut often 
plaintive, and always: 1 for 'the on i 


Arp is perhaps: more calcu 
the extr TD es "of paſſion than ah th r 


ſtrument; 3 it is aſtoniſhing. with what kill i; 


and execution it is ſometimes played upon 
and with What enthuſiaſm the countr 


people liſten to it; inſomuch that I have | 


no doubt the fine. tones of a Cramer, or 


a Clementi, would be totally diſregarded 
by theſe honeſt people, for the humble 
= of a _ blind Welk 1 Ihe 
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| reſt of one became the intereſt of all. It 7 
| afforded: me a ſatisfaction I had never be- 
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not therefore Profefs myſelf an admirer of 


the ear; becauſe I ſhould be immediately 


baxian. I ſhall venture however to obſerve, 
| that itappears to me there can be no ab- 
baz eriterion of muſick; that e a 
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despite eee a taſte; for with bim the 


m ſchool is alone fupportable; I dare 
fimple and unaffected muſick, or, in other 
words, prefer that which penetrates to the 
| heart, to that which gves no farther than 


condemned as # Coth, Vandal, or bar: 


| "Feds t ide feelings in the greateſt Gigs; 
by any aſſemblage of ſounds v 


ha ſoever; 
and if this be true, a Welſh harp, or an 


Lriſh bagpipe (riſum teneatis amici) well 
executed, is infinitely ſuperior to all the 


| dats ſtri 853 n drutts of laß or 


er 
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here are two roads from be 
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River De 


138 J 
ham, ohe on each Shim of the . 
b the: beſt is that on the right, 


which we took; but it is rather tlie 
longeſt. | This road 18 carried upon the 
high grounds, fram hence the proſpet̃t is 
delightful. The river, winding through 
the valleys, ſometimes intercepted by a 
riſing ground or thick! wood, then open- 
ing full upon the view, the luxuriance of 

nature 18. -richly diſplayed: through” . 
whole landſeape. Upon the hill above us 
were ſeen the dark figures of the miners; 


| the confuſed, noiſe of the men, who-were 


preparing to deſcend theſe. gloomy ca- 
verns, and of the buſy team, returning 
with its ponderous load; while the thick 
volumes of: black ſmoke, that: continued 


to aſcend into a clear and beautiful atemo-- 


ſphere, formed an uncommon and ſtriking 


contraſt. On the other ſide, the river, 


_—_ through, the valley, had, by its 
AI Du 114 73 n 
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e contributed! to 8 it f the 


places the mower, Ivy Pas under the 


high graſs, oſten pauſed from his labour; 
in others, the'ſharp ſound of the grinding 
1 ſtone, the loud laugh, or toil-ſubdying 
 . ſong, were frequently heard: on the 


ſides of the oppoſite hills were ſcattered 


the modeſt hamlets that owned theſe 
induſtrious peaſants; behind us, at ſome 


ance, the whitened ſpire, and part 


of the little town we had left, „ were 

ſtill viſible ;- whilſt over all, the ſetting 
| ſun caſt its ſoftened tints, a part of the 
valley only being ſhaded by the inter- 


poſition | of à neighbouring mountain, 
* whoſe ſummit ſtill retained in 8 


us the laſt rays of the | departing 
On the right, a little farther on, there 


| 15 a-fine view 1 Chick — and on: the 
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Middleton; the laſt of Sir Watkin Wil- 
liam Wynne. About half way from Llan- 
gollen to Wrexham, we croſſed a bridge 
bad adieu to the River Dee, which kept 
its courſe afterwards to the right of us. 
Wrexham is a large populous: and wel!“ 
built town; there is. a very elegant tower 
belonging to the church, reputed to be a 
great curioſity. But I have very little 
pleaſure in viewing the works of art; and 
indeed, human ingenuity of any kind or 
deſeription, exeites rather my admiration 
than my love: as far as they have contri- 
dbuted to foften the manners of mankind, 
it is well; but have they not alſo tended to 
corrupt and deprave them? If, on the one 
5 hand, they have contributed to their 
© wants and conveniences; on the other, 
© If they have encouraged the exceſs, and af. 
- r to the 
wy - | E N  Tonfunl | 
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Ry paſſions ; the fine arts; wth many 
| handmaids, ſhould ever be ready to attend, 
but not to command; to ſoften manners, 
but not to render them luxurious. From 
Wrexham our road became leſs intereſt- 
ing; and for ten or twelve miles, preſent- 
ed nothing to recompence the fatigue of 
a long and tedious walk, until'we had af- 

cended a very high hill, when the vale 
of Clwyd, in all its beauty, unfolded upon 
the ſight: it appeared like a moving pic- 
ture, upon which nature had been prodi- 
: gal of its colours. Hamlets, villages, 


towns, and caſtles, roſe like enchantment 


upon this rich carpet, t that ſeemed covered 
with wood and enclofures; in the mil of 


it, at the diſtance of about five miles, the 
town of Ruthin, partially appeared from 
the boſom of a. maſt beautiful groye of 
trees; the vale on each f ſide being bounded 


ö nm a chain of! — a, wn off, 


On 
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191. | 
on a bold and rugged promontory; ſtood 
Denbigh, with its ſtrong fortreſs, the undiſ- 
puted miſtreſs of this extended ſcene; 
The great defect of the vale, is its want of 
water; the little river Clwyd, which winds 
through it, not being perceptible at any 
diſtance, and in dry ſeaſons. quite choaked _ 
up; though on the contrary, in wet and 


rainy weather, it ſoon overflows the whole 
country, ſwelled by the torrents from the 
furrounding hills“. Th 


land in the vale 
lying low, and conſequently ſwampy, is, 


upon a nearer examination, rather coarſe: 


We dined at Ruthin, where there are ſome 
remains of a caſtle, and reached Denbigh 
as: 1 ns town is well built, 


This delightful vale is of an oval 3 8 5 | 
miles i in length, and about eight wide in the broadeſt - 
part; it is wholly bounded with high hills, excepting 
towards the Iriſh ſea, where it ends in a marſh at 
RE Bo . 
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and the principal ſtreet which is on theſlope 


of the hill, is broad and clean, but there 
are very indifferent accommodations to be 


met with. After tea we took a walk to 


view the caſtle, whoſe venerable walls, | 


- riſing high above the town, command a 


3 1D view of the while: vale. 


The uation _ this caile is admirably 
deſcribed by Churchyard, v who lived in the 
lizabeth, nnd wrote his 
travels through North Wales in familiar 
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My 60 This caſtle 8 on a top oy * moſt wag 5 


- 92k mightie cragge, as hard as flint or ſteele; 


bo puns eee e nm pl 
That no device may well the bottome feele. 

The rocke deſcends beneath the auntient tone, 

About the which a ſtately wall goes done, 

With buyldings great, and poſternes to the ſame, 

That goes thro? rocke\tÞ g3ue 16 greater fame.” 


It was built in the reign of Edward the 


+: 
* \ 


AF 


Firſt, and garriſoned, in the time of Charles 
the Firſt, by the royaliſts 3 but was obliged | 
to ſurrender to the parliament army, after a 


gallant and vigorous defence; the breaches 


in the walls are vaſt, and ſerve to ſhew the 
ſtrength and thickneſs of their conſtruc- 
tion. The royal and unfortunate fugitive, 
Charles the Firſt, after his retreat from 


Cheſter, took up his abode for one night 


in this caſtle. But it was deſtined that 


he ſhould be the firſt ſacrifice to freedom; 


and neither armies nor caſtles, walls nor 
cannon, could protect him from the hands 


of juſtice; or prevent an oppreſſed people 


but the fœdal deſpotiſm, and worſe than 


papal tyranny, of ſive preceding reigns. 


Wretched muſt be that government, and 


the people that live under it, when it be- 
comes neceſſary to reſtrain the encroach- 
ments of arbitrary power, at the point of 
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1 
the ſword; or to exact obedience to the 
will of the ſovereign from the cannon's 
mouth. Denbigh is more of a venerable, 
khan a magnificent ruin, and would, of it- 
ſelf, have amply repaid me for all the fa - 
tigue I had undergone; I would not wil 
 lingly exaggerate the accounts of what 1 
have ſeen, or endeavour to paint things 
otherwiſe than as they really pee RE 
am ſenſible, that the reader too often 
quires falſe ideas of places and things, 
from the pompous deſcription of the tra- 


veller, who thinks himſelf obliged to relate 


ſomething of the marvellous, in order 
that the world may not ridicule him, for 
eroſſing ſeas or traverſing deſarts, in ſearch 
of what he might have eaſily ſeen at home; 
and yet it oftemkappine,thet ſcenes, though 
too highly coloured, may have had that ap- 
pearance, to the eye of the ſpectator, at 
the time * deſcribes them; and that 


What 
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what appears to him extremely beautiful 
to-day, may to-morrow firike the imagi- 


nation in a very different manner; for 


much depends on the hour of obſervation, 
and the temper of mind we are in, to en- 


joy the objects before us. I cannot avoid 
relating a ludicrous circumſtance, that 
took place, whilſt I was amuſing myſelf 


with wandering about the caſtle; and ob- 
ſerving the effect of the ſcenery, through 


the huge breach, or broken arches, that 
| looked over an almoſt perpendicular pre- 


was juſt riſing in the horizon, when I per- 
ceived two gentlemen approach; they 
ſeemed to be expatiating upon the beauty 
of the ſcene, and in very earneſt converſa- 
tion with each other, one of them fre- 
quently repeating parts of Shakeſpear, 
which I could not diſtinctly hear, with 9 


very theatrical tone and action. But 1 
„ 1 cannot 


*. 
* * 
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exnnot expreſs to you "How much l was 
delighted, when, upon their nearer ap- 


proach, I overheard the theatrical gentle- 
men propoſe to his companion (as he had 
brought his flute in his pocket), to retire 


into a remoter part of the caſtle, and play 

ſome foft airs; God bleſs thee for the 

thought, ſaid I to myſelf, amidft theſe ſo- 

littary ruins, by the faint light of the n oon, J 
| to liſten to the ſoft cadence of diſtant mu- 


ſick, ſtealing its mournful melody, on the 
deluded ear 


and romantic occupation for the mind, ac- „ac- 
companied with thoſe pleaſing ſentiments 


_ deſcribed. Having choſen a convenient 


ſituation, and prepared myſelf for the ſu- 
n pleaſure I was about to receive, lo! 


antic diſciple of Orpheus, 


83 up the tender air of Corfioral Caſey. I quit- 


like © ſounds: of heavenly 
harmony,” muſt be altogether a ad 


[4] 


ted the caſtle i in an agony of diſappoint- 
ment, and left theſe romantic gentlemen 
to enjoy their ſoothing concert, and ſolitary 
ſituation, undiſturbed. I returned, how- 
ever, ſoon after, and found to. my _ 

ſatisfaction that the coaſt was clear: no- 
thing could be more awfully grand, 0 
the ſcene before me, which I ſurveyed 

with a degree of admiration, not totally deſ- - 
titute of a ſuperſtitious fear. The vene- 
rable appearance of the whole | fabric; 
walls, and battlements, riſing in "ruined 
majeſty; broken arches, half covered by 
the creeping ivy, and enchanters nights 

ſhade, high gothic windows, which but 
diſplayed the horrible gloom that reigned 
within; the mouldering tower, ſhook by 
every ſtorm, affording an aſylum to. the 
owl, the bat, and the raven, lone tenants 
of theſe deſolate manſions ; whilſt the 
moon burſting from a dark cloud, threw a 
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partial gleam upon the pile, and ſerved, by 
its feeble light, to diſcover the deep gloom 
of the remoter parts. At the ſame time, a 
fearful ſtillneſs every where prevailed,” ex- 


cept'that it was now and then interrupted 
by low ſolemn ſounds of wind, that ſeem- 


ed to ſigh amongſt the diſtant turrets ;. the 
intermediate pauſes impreſſing upon my 
mind a mixture of awe and veneration, 
Which the ſurrounding 3 n 


contributed fo: encreaſe. dera Sh 


The = is OI tiat"I kane 


only time to tranſcribe: the following lines 
upon Denbigh caſtle, with which. I. ſhall 


* this ee Wks 5 


- | uron THE RUINS.OF. f 
DENBIGH. CASTLE.. 


fo Now fad, and flow, borne far on duſky 8 8 
| Sails the ſtill eve; night from her ebon throne 
Slo rifig, ſcatters wide her myſtic ſpells. 
Der. the tir d world; and from yon murky douds 
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Gleams the 7 moon, diffuſing holy light 
Through many a midnight iſle and filent ſcene. 
Much mufing, on life's changeful ſcene, I view, 
Proud pile! thy tempeſt beaten towers, that rear 
Their heads ſublime, and to the angry ſtorm” 
Bid bold defiance, though their aged brows 
Bear viſible the marks of ſtern decay; 
While ſuperſtition, with a phrenſied eye, 95 7 
And wildering fear, that horrid forms ſurveys, ö 
Affright the lonely wanderer from thy walls. 

Far hence thou buſy world, nor here nd - 
Thy ſounds of uproar, arguing much of care 
And impotent alarms; behold, fond man, 
This feeble monument of mortal pride, 
Where time and deſolation reign ſupreme 
With wildeſt havock—o'er the ſolemn ſcene 
In ſilence pauſe, and mark this piQue'd tuch; | 
That not alone the proudeſt works of man 
Moſt periſh ; but as this tow ring fabric, eq 
That liſts its forchead to the ftorm, till time 
And the wild winds ſhall ſweep it from its baſe 1 
Paſs but a few ſhort hour the dream of life 
Is fled, and to the cold grave finks man's faded form. 
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the above- men 
luQtance, and often looked back upon its 
venerable ruins, contraſting them. i in dib- 
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my dear friend, was dated from Den- 
bigh. 1 now reſume 1 my pen from a ſpot 
far different indeed, but not by. any 
means deſtitute of beauty. We quitted 


ned place with great re- 


ferent fituations, with' the furr 


— ae hills had brareeh 


nd upon a wide common, from whence 
a deli ghtful proſpe& (terminated only by 
the ſea), lay extended before the eye; 
on the edge of the common ran the rapid | 
river Elwy, which we croſſed, over a 


very 


a view of the Dee, incorpo. 
; ters with the ocean. Far beyond, though | 
conſiderably. involved. in a thick ſmoke, 


vinyl beautiful Ane 
arch. The view of the river with its 
* ſhore, excavated i in the moſt. ro- 


mantie manner and the ſimple cottage 


emboſomied within the dark wood that 
roſe above it, formed an intereſting per- 
Wee ſoftion. Bt the arch of thĩs 
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Ste n is a a lmall 88 town, - ibm: 


b ated upon the declivity of a hill, at the 


foot of which runs the river Clyyd; 
About three miles on this fide of Holy- 


well, there is à very. extenſive proſpect. 


From the ſummit of a hill, we. commanded 
brating its Was 


appeared Liverp ol, the ſeat of buſ L 
commerce; and to the right, Db a 


favourite watering: place, the abode of 


289 . > EEO Pe 


river Dee, compared: with. what it was 


| a rough alpine bridge, throw: 
ORE afforded a 3 paſſage to the 


tel 


3 5.could-not halp 
finiling at the preſent appearance of the 


when I formerly beheld- it; at that time 
unconſcious of its future greatneſs, it mur · 


mured over its craggy bed, or ſmoothly 
glided through the meadows and rich paſ- 
tures, where numerous herds of cattle 
were feeding, or ſeeking to allay the ſultry 


heat, in the midſt of the ſtream. Many 
humble cottages roſe upon its banks, 
preſenting intereſting pictures of content 


and ee children buſily employed 
in picking ſloes from the buſhes that 


hung over los ſtream, or. amuſing them- 


ba. ſelves with throwing pebbles inte . 
water, thus ſporting with. time, and 


< reckleſs that age and ſorrow with icy 
1. hung over them.“ In another place 
own. acroſs the 


5 cottager, 


E 
home, and ſhare with his little family the 
produce of his daily toil.— Far different 
did it now ſtrike the eye: a noble river 
pouring its mighty waters into the boſom 
of the ocean; towns and cities riſing 
upon its ſhores, big with the vanities f 
man, and fleets of merchantmen p proudly 
floating ee IEEE —— 
nen * 84 


Hen 4 | ite den town „ 
rontided by a moſt beautiful country; * 
There is a manufaQure eſtabliſhed at this 
place, that once gave bread. to thouſands, | 
but alas! the loom is now forſadte for 


the ſword, arid the buſy roof of Ty: 
r tent. 


| Thetown and neighbourhood sa. 
* gael, abound with humberß of 
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oor woalelt * | chilies; who are half | 


ay whilſt their huſbands, fathers, 


ous cauſe of their king and country that 


vity a ſubje& ſo very ſerious, let us take 

another example; the poor ſoldier, who 

at the concluſion of a _— war, reduced 
8 W by 


5 anal brothers, are gloriouſly ſignalizing 
themſelves in the ſervice of their country; 'E 
and if by chance the ruthleſs ſword of - 
war ſhould ſpare: the poor man's life; and 
| ſend him to his long wiſhed-for home, 
50 with the trifling loſs of a leg, or an arm, 
he will at leaſt have the conſolation of re- 
flecting that he might have loſt them 
both; and ſhould his ſtarving family, i in 
the bitterneſs of want, by chance re- 
proach. him for his incapacity to relieve | 
them, he will no doubt filence their mur- 
murs, and turn their ſorrow'into joy, by 
; reminding them, that it was in the glori- 
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by famine, ſickneſo, and fatigue; and dif 
abled by cruel” wounds, is finally com- | 
pelled to drag on a miſerable exiſtence in 
an hoſpital, or a work-houſe ; or is re- | 
ned upon the wide world, without 
hopeyrt and void of expeRation, a burden. 
to himfelf, and uſeleſs to all around him. 
It would be pale and ſickly conſolation 
to his drooping ſpirits, to be informed 
that his were wounds and ſufferings' wor- 
thy of a ſoldier and a man, oechuſe the 
were acquired in his country's cauſe. Hu- „ 
manity muſt weep over victory when pur- 
chaſed upon fuch terms, and trembkle for 
the fatal effects of deſolating war, wheres 
by immediate miſery is oceaſioned to thou- | 
_— ing) ee MY inflied * 


| What hope for man! een way N 
Uncommon furies in his tran /m Be | 
O'er heaps of carnage rolls his car, | 
Frans. : 
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.- The anther, in his beautiful ode, has 
FRO introduced this apoſtrophe, to the 
unfortunate ſituation of his country, in- 
volved in a calamitous and deſtructive 
war abroad; and its happineſs and tran- 
_quillity ſubverted and deſtroyed at home 
by the real or | pretended: exiſtence of 

: Plots and conſpiracies, it matters not 
Which, for they are equally to be la- | 
mented ; becauſe they have, in either caſe, | 
been the cauſe; of Julpeniing: the 2 
ann. N libe 8 
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trary me aſuress. ch dos but! the 
— moſt abſolute neceſſity could Juſtify... He 
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in x hiſtory, which was inflited upon two 
. whoſe real intentions deſerved 4 
laute inſtead of eee gaived ptr 
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| The wel of the virgin St. Winikedis 
curing the blind, the lame, and the pal- 
ſied. Innumerable are the trophies of old 
crutches, wheel-barrows, ſpades, Sc. that 


eee this er building; the 
grateful teſtimonies 8 O. of thoſe various cures; | 


„The author of thee letter Wes 08 mean to 
throw out any reflection upon the criminal laws of 
England. It is well known that che law which ban, 
iſhed Muir and Paliner for fourtgen years, conipoſe@t 
part of the Scotch juriſprydendt. 
rinced that the colitis Tow of chi, ld i. is its greateſt, 
glory, that it is a ſword to the guilty, and a ſhield to 


the oppreſſed; and that as long as the Habear Corpus” = 
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a beautiful and devout 
virgin, having fled froma young man called 
Cradock, the ſon of a king named Alane, 
; be would have diſhonhouredd her, he 
purſued and overtobk her near the church, 
whews on her-refuſal to yield to his de- 
ſires, he with his fword cut off her head. 
On the ſpot where it fel there ſud- 
denly ſprang up « fair well, yielding a 
vaſt quantity of exceeding clear Water, 
| 8 xqus virtues in 
ZI g diverſe diſeaſes4, er ths. bottom of 
the well are to be ſeen ones s es ſpotted. 


# 
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with blood, which Rains, cspnoche effaced, 
and round its des ows moſs of a mar- 
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fiends; ſoon after St. 


5 9 . 57 3 2 
the church to the e ed the bots _ 


lay, and: finding the murtherer, who had 
not power to move from thence, he firſt 


replaced the head, and then by his prayers 


raiſed Winifred to life, and ſtruck. Cra- 


dock ſuddenly dead, whoſe body turning 


black, was inſtantly conveyed. u, by . 
land, ordered St. Win ifred/to to i 
an annual taken, which: was to be put on 


the ſtream of the well, from whence. it 


would by carried to his place of refidence, 


as the! 05 _ 
in — it was founded, is quite uncer- | 


It is GO: * banks of 
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. Abergeley i is A frail watering place, 
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air of great indelicacy to a | ſtranger; 
which is, that the inferior orders of peo- 
ple commonly bathe, without the uſual pre- 
eautions of machines or dreſſes; nor is it 
| Enguter to lee _ 0 dozen of both ſexes 


element, rogues, or rather un 


* 20 this mode, I choſe 


t retire father up; but it is very unplen- 


ſiant bathing, being. a flat tevel beach, and 


neceſſary to wade a | quarter of a mile into 
9 eee, eee 


5 a. 5 e 
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_ Polite fide of the water, is extremel 
grand. The caſtle (built by Edward the 

| . A. D. 1284.) ſands hag a rock, 
the 
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| 59 4 = 
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flood.” I there paid.n nifh.cv the 
ware” my anceſtors, ſame of whom lie 
buried in the church belonging to the town, 
Obſerve, chat this viſit muſt not be at- 
tributed to ſuperſtition, or ought of pecu- 
lar veneratiqn for their memory, but the 
e ſſed of mere curioſity; for there is a, fins 
aular monument of one of them, who was 
Jude father of forty-one children, by two 
wiyes. I took down. the inſcription with 
2 pencil, and then left my, prolific. . 
to _ eee. $970, 22063 41 


We diets our N at ON 
by the addition of two of our particular 
acquaintance, whoſe plan being fimilar 
to our own, We united our intereſts, and 
et out from Conway, each provided with 
a ſtick, knapſack, and trowſers, We cer 
tainly preſented to the aſtoniſhed, Cam- 
brians A 0 formidable appearance 
e Wii | „ ſometimes 
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10 nes exciting their „ Able mu cles, 
and ſometimes being the occaſion of much 
alarm, particularly amon gſt the children, 

Who always took us for Frenchmen; but 

1 the country people, in general, looked 
upon us as recruits. Our walk to Abber 
was ſingularly” beautiful ; this road w. 
formerly almoſt impaſſable, but with incre- 

5 dible labour and expence, it has of late 


ears been rendered more commodious 

The deep and gloomy paſſes between the 
1 ſtupendous mountains, that ſeemed read | 
| | bh to cloſe over our heads, had an appear | 
i ance truly terrible and grand; and almoſ 
| z induced me to give credit to what Camb- , 
es has /afferted,—that” two) ſhepherds 
| | p LS might converſe” together uPp0! - oppoſite ; 
it mountains, and be a day before they 
| | 5 could meet. The paſs of Paenman Mawr, n 
| | chat was once attended with ſo much n 
| danger to the wary traveller, is now per k 


5 Car ſafe.” 15 We arrived late in the even- 
el. „ X 2 ing 
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ing at Abber, which conſiſts but of three 


or four- houſes ; the inn is very commo- 


dious, but, at the ſame time, the accbm· 12 
modations are rather extravagantly pur- | 


chaſed): We roſe early the following 
morning for the purpoſe "of aſcending to 


the top of Paenman Mawr, and ordered 


dinner to be ready for us at two o'clock, 
expecting to have returned by that hour; 
but wereckoned without our hoſt; for the 
expedition took up nearly the whole of 
the day, and we thought ourſelves happy . 
to return when we did. We rafhily: took. 
the reſolution to venture up this ſtupend-· 
ous mountain without a guide, and there 


fore unkne 
difficult part to aſcend, and conſequently 
were continually impeded' by avaſt num-' 
ber of unexpected obſtructions. At length 
we ſurmounted every danger and Aim. 
rulty,” and tafely. arrived at the top; but 
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wingly fixed upon the moſt | 
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1 
the fotigus, we. had. undergone, nd, the 
exceſlive heat of the day, deprived- us, in 
a great degree, of that pleaſure we ſhould 
© have received from the proſpoct, 


: and. occaſioned a tormenting thirſt that 


we were not able to gratifyʒ for water was: 


article which we ſearched for in vain. 
Preparing, i in the, utmoſt deſpondency, to 
deſcend, we accidentally; turned over a 
large, flat ſtone that concealed- a little 
J ſpring, which, thus obſtructed, became 
. abſorbed under the. ſurface of the earth. 
The parched- up ſoldier of Alexander 
army could not have felt greater joy in the 
| diſcovery, of his little treaſure, than: we 
did of ours. In the courſe of our deſcent 
we incautiouſly ſeparated; and as it was 
duſk,. I began to be under ſome: appre- 
: henſion that we wich loſe.: ourſelves in 
the intricacies of the mountain; in.arder | 
eee direction, ng: Now 


Sf. 5 | me, 


tel 


me, 1 Frequently repeated their names, 
and was much entertained with a beauti- 
ful echo, which returned the ſound of my 
iree different directions; had 1 


voice in tl 
been inclined to ſuperſtition, many circum- 
ſtances would have contributed to raiſe its 
full effect upon my mind, which as it was, 
buſily employed itſelf in creating images 
of fear. An awful filence ſucceeded the 
laſt vibrations &f the echo, which Was 
only interrupted by the diſtant barking of 
the watch dog, that 'proceeded from tlie 
lonely hut of the ſhepherd ; or the ſhrill 
rieks and hootings of the owl and rock 
te. —In the midft of my melancholy 
cogitations, I fully expected that the 
genius of the mountain would have ap- 
peared to me in ſome formidable ſhape, 
and have reproached me with raſhly Pre. 
ſuming to diſturb the ſacred ſilence of his 
i" m reign; or at leaſt that ſome ban⸗ 
. Ts I. ditti, 


PF 
— 


T7 
ditti, more terrible in aſpeA than ever 
Salvator Roſa could have painted, or even 
imagined, would have ruſned upon me 
from behind a rock, and made me pay, 
perhaps with life, for. my unintentional 
temerity. We had the good fortune, 
however, to arrive at the inn together, 


ö nearly, at the ſame. time, that i is to ſay, about 


nine o clock. Vou may eaſily imagine 
that the difficulties we bad previouſly 
encountered, heightened the etjoyments 


of our preſent ſituation, and we paſſed a 
very pleaſant evening in diſcourſing upon 
the. adventures of the day. There is 


cataraQt about a wile from Abber, worth 


; ſeeing, « on account of. its precipitous fall; 
but it is s totally deſtitute of wood or 


ſcenery.” This evening we mean to croſs 
y into the Iſle of Angleſea, but I 


mill, 7 5 5 the account of chis part of our 
f e en 


another oppor phy. or 
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till the experience of new adve 
may render a repetition acceptable.—In 
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"LETTER w. 


le 10 i 10 e ne 70 1 
I eati L July 19, 1794- 
Seve. my 18 my dear friend, I have 
encountered ſome difficulties both by 
land and water, and am, in conſequence, 

come to a final determination in my o.πƷ⅛a¾ö 

mind, that terra firma is infinitely pre- 


ferable to that changeable element 3 
Neptune holds his powerful ſway. 
muſt acknowledge the dangers of Ss 
latter are not by any means ſo agreeable, 


nor can I view them with that tran- 


quillity which, upon moſt occaſions, I 
have treated the former; not indeed 
that I am bleſſed with any great ſhare 


of philoſophy, althou gh I am always 


 toiling to acquire a little of that ne- 


Pert ingredient to human | happineſs ; ; 
. E 9 but 


* 
E 
' 
| 
re 
| 
| 


but alas f the itritation hi. 7. 
ciſe has upon my nerves, is ſo hoſtile to 
the object in view, that it drives Fe | 


: waters, and a ib a and 


* aſhore * only a cap 


t U 


phy to a very | INCE. | In the 
n, x voyage of life, ſome ſail 1 


it is our 2 expect to encounter all | 
ſorts of weather: man is at the beſt! but 
eee 


every wind, and buffeted about by every 
ſtorm ; ſome are better ſailors than-others, 
and look upon the angry tempeſt with 
different degrees of fortitude; for my part 


I muſt hofteſtly confeſs that I am at the 
beſt but a bad navigator, and am oſten 
full of : wind. 


"The following anecdote which I have 


accidentally met with, is ſo ſingular, that . 
1 cannot refrain from ſending it to your | L 


 Amerchantwho lved inthe i godendays 15 
of | 


h zabe TY had ſeven! or eight 
arrive at the age of manhood, and 
being himſelf upon his death bed, addreſſed 
them as follows: © Sons,” ſaid he (aſter ſome 
previous diſcourſe), . your voyage through 
lifemay be compared to an outward bound 
fleet in time of war, that has a ſafe con- 
| voy t a certain ene . 


ſome navigate one on; be ben and 

naturally meeting with various fortunes, 
one encounters ſtorms and tempeſts z an- 
other runs upon mag n 

and a third, even in fight of port, ſtrikes 
upon a rock, and is loſt ; vrhilſt few, very 
' tide, gain their deſtined haven in peace. So, 
| my ſons, 1, your convoy, have condutted 
yu © even thus far with honor, and ſafety 


# #. 4-4 


ever, in all probability to be [TEN | 


9 by many! fates ; let each, whatever 
= Y "you. 


191 


Eo! re he 1 ſteer, have — fer Is 
pilot, and I truſt that his faithleſs for- 
tunes— ;” but here the ſtory breaks off, 
and ſo muſt I, in order to make an apology, 
which; according to the- polite rules. of 
writing ſhould now follow, for this unne - 
ceſſary digreſſion.— And methinks I hear 
you ſay, I am travelling tis true; but it is 
into the regions of fancy, beyond the 
1 reach of common apprehenſions; 3 1: allow | 
| the 3 of the charge, and ſtand ſelf 
| * 1 * it a vey hand: taſk. = 


the? _ . woke ofa pate. | 
the — of. = eſſe] happens to diſ- 5 
cover a. beautiful iſland, abounding with 
all ſorts of fruit, i is he a criminal, or even 
an injudicious pilot, if he is tempted to 
deviate from his direct track, in order to 
gather ſome? Or if be hears a Syren's ; 
voice, is he to blame in liſtening to it? 
9 : + 465 4474 0 a 


. A. . 


* 
when to reſiſt, the expedient of Ulyſſes 
would be inſufficient Hb 
Hut ne bet e 


* = & ® 7 £ 71 13 1 12 4 n 


laſt letter, is ſituated upon the firaits ined 
the Menai, that at high tide is there about 
four miles acroſs; but when che water is 
out, it appears perfectly dry; for the ſea 
tres W it only leaves 
chllannel of a quarter of a mile, or 
1 in breadth: all the reſt is bo 


| thould be SLES obſerving, for ten 
minutes may be of the utmoſt conſequence. 
We en of the place accompanied 
us to the bou 
5 te * W directions 


tf N : þ ; 7 by | for 
7 80 $ 7 4 ? 
1 ; 


1 . "ſhut 


The village: of tkbben * e 
called Abber, from whence I dated my 


adaries of this wilderneſs of | 


a a 1 


Fat F 


1 


FR our paſſage, which were only dies 
a white houſe in view that eee 


no time to loſe, pay we had Four | 


— this frightful- deſart 


* — 
i 5 


adviſed to pull th for being regu- 


part of the road is neceſſai 


fore” it began to grow thick and 


juſt: quitted, was no longer pere 


but the ſteep and ſhaggy mountains of 
dark vapours ee upon wen daes, 


—iÄRCy ̃ . a on as 


1 


without ſhoes or ſtockings, having been 
larly overflowed every twelve Mn great 
dirty. We had 1f way bes 
The little village of Abber, which we had 8 


and nothing behind us was to Keats ; 


and very ſoon even theſe became no longer 
19 but as one cod 5 
| clouds. 3 


inT 


elouds. Myſelf, and anotherof 3 
dad ccuſigerably outwalked | the: ben 
waz and were ſteering their courſe much 
—_.. her to the right; when we diſcovered 
their miſtz ce they were not ſo viſible to 
us, bet we could tell what they were; 
all that we could diſcern, was ſomething 
very dark, moving in a different direction 
do us; conſequently we haled them, and 
W Jil they came up to us, and we 
agreed to part company no more. 
Darkneſs had now overtaken us in good , 
earneſt, and we could ſee nothing, nor I . 
hear any thing, except the noiſe which IF , 
Wied in its ap ben that it aanme 5 
th 


ot Godin eee When tber 
a Me = FP ER 0 9 5 3 * | * 
d us, they were extremely impat 


* 7 
* 1 + 2 - * \ 
8 2 3 
* 
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1 


@ Ot 


8 


or 


UL KL: 
for our arrival, and continually called to 


us to make haſte, which we wanted no 


monitor to urge us to do; we therefore 
made towards the ſpot from whence the 


about the diſtance of two hundred: yards 
from us, but were unluckily intercepted! 
by a ſmall channel, already filling very 


faſt with the ſea, We did not heſitate 


long; for in fact we had no alternative, and 


therefore uu e through; ĩt — 


„ than ten » yards broad. — 
— each othe 


ping wet, and ſhivering with cold. Like 
the Iſraelites, we had paſſed through the 


ſea on dry land; but we had run a great 


riſk of — x finn en 


anon clemer FE When we arrived a at 


H 85 the 


1 


[74] 
the inn at Beaumaris, we made a fire 
| 1 that would have roaſted an ox, and or- 
daͤered a ſupper ſufficient for ten alderr 
[| _ - Uponopening the window on the follow- 
'1 ing morning, I obſerved the ſea had co- 
i ; vered all thoſe immenſe flats we had ſo 

3 Aately, I will not ſay with dry feet, walked 


r FF: He F043 ZSSEVE | 
be firſt Edward, Abstisus If i emula- 
ting the actions of Alexander the Great, 
© entertained the daring project of building 
. a bridge acroſs theſe ſtraits, and thus 
unite Angleſea with Wales. That proud 
monarch, like the inſolent Xerxes, vainly 
conceived he could control the raging 
elements; and the n : FORE and 
impracticability of completing ſo vaſt a 


work, was clearly, but in vain, repreſented 
to him: chance, however, effected what 

| reaſon had been unable to do; for at the 
: S | „ very 


To 1 


very time that he was giving orders for 
the undertaking, ſome freſh diſturbances | 
broke out elſewhere, and-Ulverted” his 


attention from RO me "Dy 8 


1 


(OO 2551 1 17 f Cray 125 14 21 
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by 3 is a dirty ſea-faring town; 


here is another of king Edward's caſtles 
built, A. D. 1295 it is in tolerabl 
ſervation, but the eye is diſguſted with 
new '-repairs:;' z a fine» old tower is fre- 


quently. patched with modern maſonry, 
in which the workman has barbarouſſy 
ſhown his art, in the nice diſpoſition of 
yellow bricks and mortar: add to this, the 
inhabitants have made a bowling- green | 


within its walls —The guardian genii- of 
venerable ruins, muſt ſurely have been 
aſleep when theſe impieties were com- 
mitted. g 


: P e ; ; 


My. From 


- 
—— — ͥ . —— 
- 
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—_— 3 
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From Beaumaris we croſſed the ifland, 
with: which 1 felt myſelf greatly diſap- | 


pointed; I looked around me in vain for 
thoſe awe inſpiring ſhades and venera- 


ble temples where the Druids uſed to 
perform their myſterious rites, that filled 
the wondering multitude with fear, and 


Infuſed, even into their enemies, a . 
of * and veneration. 


The e ad by Tacitus of the 
expedition of Suetonius, againſt this 


iſland, is the moſt ſtriking picture of the 


character of the Druids, and probably 

more to be relied. upon than any other; 
for veracity conſtituted no ſmall part of 

che merit of that excellent hiſtorian. 


1 


„ Igitur monam infulam incolis va- 


* Tacit Anna Lib. 14. 


" 4 ö P | : _ lid 
7 am 
3 8 i E 1 3 
n b 5 ' 
/ 
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wo 


B 


lidam, eł receptaculum 
gredi parat. 
Stabat pro litore dern * "a ar- 


. 0 Is +4 
2 1 3 LY 


mis viriſque, intercurſantibus feminis: in 
modum furiarum, veſte ferali, crinibus 7 


diſjectis, faces preferebant. Druidœque 
circum, preces diras ſublatis ad cœlum 


manibus fundentes, novitate aſpectus per- 
culere milites, ut quaſi hærentibus mem- 
bris, immobile corpus vulneribus præbe - 


rent. Dein cohortationibus ducis, et ſe 
ipſi ſtimulantes, ne muliebre et fanaticum 


agmen paveſcerent, inferunt ſigna, ſter- 


——_— obvios, et i mo ſao involyunt.” Fr 


. He bene prepares to toi: geh 


Mona, an iſland powerful on account of 
its numerous inhabitants, and affording a 
place of __ ge to thak: who fled from the 


enemy. - 255 85 ar - — - - * 47 
- © vt £559 army nod: e 
8 Hs .- 


— 
t. upon the. ſhore, thronged with 
warriors and prepared, with warlike in- 
ſtruments, the women running up and 
down, and bearing torches before them, 
after the manner of the furies, in the dreſs 
worn at their funeral ſolemnities, and 
with diſhevelled hair; the Druids every 
where pouring forth the moſt dreadful 
imprecations, with hands uplifted to hea- 
ven, terrified the ſoldiers with the novelty 
of ſucha ſpectacle, who, as-if fixed to 
the ſpot where they ſtood, yielded their 
bodies immoveable to the wounds of their 
enemy. At length, at the exhortations of 
the general, and alſo encouraging each 
other, that they ſhould not be intimidated 
at that female and frantic multitude, they 
advance their ſtandards, overthrow all 
who oppoſe them, and plunge the Britons 


to their own fires.” — 


3 


57 


6 


WI 
Buy the bye this laſt was an act of the 
moſt unjuſt and unneceſſary cruelty in the 


ſigated to it by the dem 


as of revenge; 
for when we conſider that the deluded 


multitude who oppoſed their | invaſion, 


were in reality fighting in defence of every 
thing that was valuable in their domeſtic, 
and of every thing that was dear and 


venerable in their public life; that they 


beheld the | temples of their gods im- 
piouſly polluted, and their ſacred groves 


violated and profaried ; can we feel ſur- 


they ſhould reſiſt the fury of an enemy, 


preparing to trample upon their rights, 
their liberties, and their religion? And 
if in general, we regard the conduct of 
the Romans with reſpe& to the conquered 
nations, we ſhall find that the moſt eruel 


and — ſpirit charaQteriſed all their 


military 


1 


N tranſactions. They led the un- 
happy victims of their perſecution in bar- 
barous triumph to the capital, and felt a 
more than brutal pleaſure in liſtening to 
the groans of the untaught and defence- 
leſs children of nature, the naked inhabit- 
ants of the wilds and foreſts of the moſt 
uncivilized and unpromiſing regions. 
Their inhumanity and oruelty is only to 
_ equalled, in more modern times, by the 
conqueſt of Peru and Mexico, and the 
taking of the iſland of St. Domingo by 
the Spaniards, which has fixed an indeli- 
ble blot of infamy upon that nation; and 
by that diſgraceful and abominable traffic 
that ſubſiſts to this day in the Weſt, of 
CY Oy creatures at a pub- 

bjecting them to the 
aue, dominion of the moſt n 
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Wan few traces of the temples and 
| habitations of the Druids are now to be 


found; ſome old ſtones, ſhapeleſs and 


without order, here and there, indicate 
that there might have ſtood on theſe ſpots 


the rude and ſimple | piles, where the pri- 


mæval inhabitants of this iſland ſolemniſed 
their religious ceremonies; and this is 

all that now remains of that once cele- 
brated order of prieſthood, v | 
ſpread the northern regions of Europe. 
Strange fatality | that a ſyſtem of religion 


ſo founded on prejudice, ' and rivetted in 


ſuperſtition and ignorance, and ſo inti- 
mately blended with the political govern- 
ments of thoſe times, that it appeared 
capable of triumphing over that inviſible 
mutation to which all human eſtabliſh» 
ments are liable, and of oppofing: Chriſti- 
anity itſelf, ſhould now be ſo loſt, ſo for- 


C gotten, that little more than a few ſhapes. 


leſs 


t a1 


leſs en a the uncertain n of 
oral tradition, remain to ſatisfy us of the 
influence that extraordinary OR once 
. ee over TEE umu WO 


e Illi rebus divinis ht; wach bein 
W ac ee W mage 1 1 8 N 
p19 0p r 
—— i de omnibus controver- 
slis publicis privatiſque conſtituunt, ſi quod 
eſt admiſſum facinus, fi cœdes facta, fi de 
hereditate, ſi de finibus' controverſia eſt 
idem decernunt, n penaſque con- 
—_—_ 


They preſide over all ſacred cere- 
monies ; they adminiſter both public and 
| private) ſacrifices ; they are "ow — 
ters * all 0 affairs IO. 
ELL A gr Sd They for 1 the moſt 

ce in Gall, Lib. 6. 


part 


part decide in all public and dotneſtic 
controverſies 3 if any crimes are cm- 


mitted, if any ſlaughter is made, whether 


they are diſputes concerning hereditary 
right, or the boundaries of their poſſeſ- 
ſions, the Druids always decide upon them; 
they alſo determine aaa, and a 
ments J s u. 0! Deng (la is 


This is a ee accaunt N Fey 
Julius Cæſar of the Druids of Gaul. He 
ſlightly mention 8 thoſe E of ; Britain; only 
taking occaſion to obſerve, that the man- 


ners and ceremonies of theſe people * 


almoſt every where the ſame. I 
powers of divination were alſo in n 
e . the mode of | 


Ir 


barbarous. "Their ceremonies, according 
to Tacitus, were performed“ in groves, 
ſacred to the moſt cruel ſuperſtitions; for 
they offered up their ſacrifices upon altars 


F 2 d 


ſtained with the blood of their captives ; 


ing as the blood of the human victim fol- 
lowed the ſacred knife chat — l 


— Sharod tilt 10 n 
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"ih par -(ioughit is called the Shame 
of Wales) appeared to us as one con- 
tinued picture of deſolation; 3 and for 
twenty miles of our road through it, we 
could not diſcover more than five or ſix 
| corn fields, and' the graſs land-ſo miſera- 
bly poor, that it ſtarved rather than fed 
its hungry inhabitants. We undoubtediy 

did not ſee the country to the beſt advan- 
tage, becauſe the exceflive heat of the 


er had — eee ve 


— aro in the 


Paris and Mona 3 which are not 


Baadls! I. | 5 more 


and it was uſual for them to augur accord - 


1 ] 


more than a mile from the town), is 
ſhipped to London, Liverpool, Sc. The 
Mona mine pegduses the fineſt ore; they 
from old 
iron (for a particular account of the 
whole proceſs, ſee the Scotch Encyclo- 


ö rel. Permant 8 Hiſtory of Wales, Kay: 


Theſe bb ar 3 un⸗ 
commonly grand and ſtriking -a vaſt 
yawning chaſm, diſplaying full to the 


view of the aſtoniſhed ſtranger its-ſul- 


phurous contents; hundreds of workmen 
employed in a variety of different occu- 


pations; ſome boring ſhafts, others ſele&t- 


ing the ore, which is ſlung up to the top, 


or, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, | 
vſhered into the world in little | baſkets. | 


In ſome places the chiſel and the pick- 


axe find room for employment; in others 


the men are  ſedulouſly engaged in blow- 
| 1 ing 


. 


U 86 1 


ing up large pieces of the rock by means 
of gunpowder, the report of which rever- 
berating from ſide to fide, in this immenſe 
cavity, occaſions ſuch a tremendous ex 
ploſion, that all nature ſeems to tremble 
to its center. Upon the whole theſe 
mines bear an apt reſemblance to the 
infernal regions, and, like the peſtilence 
from the pit of Acheron, the ſulphur 
which iſſues from them, ſpreads deſolation 
around, ſo that not the ſlighteſt veſtiges 
of verdure are to be traced in the neigh- 

bouring fields. 28 
we en yeſterday at Gwyndn, on 
the great road to Holyhead, which is 
called by the natives Caer Guby, on ac- 
count of St. Kybi, a a holy man, who lived 
there A. D. 308; but none of us expreſſ- 
ing any inclination to ſee that place, we 
left it on the right, and ſteered our courſe | 
1 r 


1 7 1 


— South, through the center 4 the 
. iſland. Gwyndn ſignifies, from its name, 
a place of hoſpitality at the expence of 
the lord; and, in truth, it anſwers, in fome 
reſpects, to its title even now; nor muſt [ 
forget to pay my tribute of thanks to the 
hoſteſs, a fine old lady, who payed us the 
utmoſt attention, and appeared particu- 
larly ſolicitous about us; ſhe gave us her 
bleſſing at our departure, with a thouſand 
admonitions not to loſe ourſelves. We 


left this hoſpitable inn with regret, and 


arrived poſt multa pericula,” at Hoel 
Don Ferry, a ſingle. houſe; where we 
were obliged to fleep, or, ſpeaking more 
accurately, to lie down, for to ſleep was 
totally impoflible. It was a miſerable hut; 
but, we contrived to procure two. beds, 
thou gh the _ woman was for putting 
us all into one. We croſſed the ferry 


* morning, after a ſleepleſs night, 


. Iz. "_ 


1 
happy to quit this inauſpicious ; iſland, 
vrhere fortune had not been over prodigal to 
us of her favours. The road from this ferry 
to Caernarvon, winds along the ſhores of 
the Menai, and the ſcenery would have 
amply repayed me for the fatigue and 
mortification I had undergone, had I then 
been in a humour to have enjoyed it ; but 
true it is, that when we cannot enjoy our- 
ſelves, we are not much diſpoſed to be 
fatisfied with any thing around us; the 
| fineſt objects loſe their beauty; and what 
at other times would have afforded the 
higheſt gratification, are in thoſe hours 
deprived of their reliſh. We reached 
Caernarvon, or Caer-ar-fon (f gnifying ga 
walled town), to breakfaſt Hand it was 
not until I had eaten, or rather devoured, 
a certain quantity of toaſt and butter, that 
I began to recover the accuſtomed tone of 


5 uf ſs 1 intended to have cloſed this 
| letter 


+ TT: 1 
letter with an account of our tranſactions 
as far as the time of our departure from 
this place 3 but muſt defer the remainder 
till my next, for ſome particular buſineſs 
has fallen-upon my hands, which obliges 
me for the ne to en myſolf, - 
Your s, Sc. | 


by H. 
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LETTER . 
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ran Y bee, July 24, 1794 


I a hi Wales n 
preſented. to me, the caſtle of Caernar- 


von is the moſt noble and _— 
+08 Vaſt as the pride of its founder,” i 
evinces the warlike and invincible genius 
of the firſt Edward, of whoſe | military 

proweſs this country, as well as Scot- 
land, furniſh ſuch numerous and melan- 
choly proofs. Thank heaven, theſe fa- 
bricks of deſpotiſm are at length either 

levelled with the ground, or preſent a 
| memorable leſſon to mankind of the fu 
tility of human ambition. 


\ 


This caſtle was e in 2 to ſe- 


1 cure the paſſage into the Ille of Angleſea, 


1 3 0 curb the people of the mountains, 
ö . where 


ts 1 


where the bunt and hardy Britons had | 
taken refuge from their inſulting con- 
querors, reſolved to prefer freedom and 
independance to eaſe and ſervitude. The 
eldeſt ſon of Edward was born here; and 
be was preſented to the Welſh as their 
future prince. Such enormous buildings, 
abſtratedly conſidered, excite "only my 
abhorrenee ; becauſe they have occafioned 
the exerciſe of a great deal of tyranny, 
and uſeleſs expence, and have been of no 
poſſible advantage to any nation; but 
have, on the contrary, afforded ſo many 
aſylums wherein the ſword of tyranny 5 
might take ſhelter; and were chiefly cal. 
i culated to keep the ſurrounding diſtricts 
nin awe and ſubjection. Every caſtle that 
now remains is a monument of ſhame'to - {if 
our anceſtors, and of the ignoble n= = 
age under which they bent: and hence 
in part ariſes that ſatisfaction, which tbe 
VE b mind Wl 
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mind 1s conſcious of feeling, in contem- 


plating their ruins; for an aſſociation na- 


turally takes place; 3 and the recolle&ion 
of the feudal vaſſalage and ſlavery of for- 
mer days, is accompanied by the pleaſing 


circumſtances of the relative proſperity 
and freedom which we now enjoy. From 


| this place we made a party of three, and 


croſſed once more into Angleſea, where 
ordained 


my ill ſtars ſeemed to have pre- 
that I ſhould meet with nothing but mis- 
| fortunes. One of my companions was a 
very ſxilful botaniſt, and his botanical 


furor induced him at all times to deſpiſe 
danger and difficulty, | when i in purſuit of 


a favourite plant, and this was the object 
of our preſent enterprize; but we had 
ſcarcely ſet foot on that inhoſpitable 
ſhore, before it. began to rain with great 


violence, and very ſoon growing dark, 


' . we were obliged to make the beſt of our 
RE FO: way 


E's } 


way back again. This ferry i is two miles 


acroſs, and the water was much agitated, 


ſo that without the addition of the rain, 
which came down in torrents, the ſpray 8 


of the ſea would have completely made 
us wet through; but, in the midſt of our 


diſtreſs, we were agreeably intereſted by 


a fight as beautiful to us as it was 
novel ; the ſurface of the water ſuddenly 
aſſumed a luminous appearance, now 


and then relapſng into an impenetrable 


gloom, and then again re-Jumined; it 


conveyed to the mind ſome idea of what 
the poets deſcribe of Phleg 


reached our inn I had loſt my voice, and 
gained a ſore-throat; the following morn- 


ing it was no better; but under ſame 
hope that exerciſe would cure the com- 


plaint, was induced to continue our tour 


to e which: we reached that af- 


ternoon; : 


hlegethon in the 
ſhades below. By the time we had 


1 q dag rg . IRE 
— n - 
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ternoon; the whole walk being more ſin- 
gularly romantick than any I had yet 


ſeen, and compelled us to make many a 


pbuſe, in order to enjoy and contemplate 
its beauties. About half way, we paſſed 
over Llyngwennyn bridge, and immedi- 
ately found ourſelves in a fertile valley, 


cade, one branch of which contributed 


to turn a mill that was almoſt concealed 
within the wood, which formed a kind 
of amphitheatre to this pictureſque and 


1 intereſting ſcene; a little further on a fine 
lake opened full upon the view; 3 and not 


far from this another ſmaller one. The 


wad winds. along the banks of both. 
| Bethkelert is. a ſmall village, 'or rather 


hamlet, ſituated at the foot of ſome pro- | 


digious high mountains, which ſeem. to 


* 
— 


encircle it on all ſides, whilſt the ſtream 


or torrent, that had accompanied us all 


„„ 
the way from the firſt lake, here begins 


to be of more conſequence, and forcing 
its way between theſe ſtupendous hills, 


with a continued and. conſiderable de- 


ſcent, empties itſelf. into an arm of the | 


ſea, called Traweth Mawr. As this is 
the uſual place from which travellers 
make the aſcent of Snowdon, we deter- 


mined to do the ſame, and in purſuance 


of this reſolution ſet off at eleven in the 


evening, though it was quite dark, and a 


very rainy and ſtormy night; however, there 
was a probability that it would be fine in 
the morning; and that hope was ſuffi- 


cient to make us undergo a few inconve-- 
niences ; but in attempting to find the 
guide s houſe, which was five miles from : 
our inn, and fituated quite out of the 
road, at the foot of the mountain, we 
became completely bewildered : in this 


9 we were directed by the glim- 
merin g 


* 


1 


mering of a light to an babitation, which, 
with extreme diffculty and dange , we con. 
trived to reach. It was a ſmall hut, and 
its its inhabitants, if we might judge from 

the impenetrable ſilence that reigned 


time before we could prevail upon them 
to open the door, and anſwer to our en- 
treaties for a proper direction; at length 
an elderly man appeared, to wh om we 

endeavoured to make known our  griev- 
* ances; but alas! he only ſpoke his native 
language, and did not underſtand a word 
that we ſaid: However, by frequently 


- repeating the guide's name, Ellis Grit 
fith,” and pointing 'to Snowdon, at the 


C fame time giving him a glimpſe of a ſhil- 


ling, we with much difficulty made him 
comprehend us; and putting himſelf at 
our head, he became our conductor. In 

about half an hour we found ourſelyes 


at 


IL 1 
at the door of another ſmall cottage: our 


guide vociferated Welſh for ſome minutes, 
till we were admitted by a good-looking 


lad about 19 years of age, who was the Per- 


ſon we had been ſearching for: he re-. 
monſtrated againſt our aſcending that 
night, with many weighty reaſons, to 


* 


which we eaſily aſſented; but to think of 
returning to our inn would be madneſs: 


we therefore called a council of war, and 


ings when, if it ſhould be tolerably fair, 


we: would aſcend. Thus determined, we 
diſpoſed of ourſelves in the following 
manner; I barricadoed myſelf in a chair, 


& that I could not fall out; two more 


 repoſed themſelves on the benches on 


each _ on _ one; and the fourth took 


00 . | £ 8 K be down 


Was agreed, that we ſhould” at all 
events ſtay where we were, until mor- 
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down for his og As for my part I 
was not diſpoſed to ſleep, but took up 


the ruſh-light, which had been placed for 


ſecurity on the ground; and to paſs away 
the leaden hours of time, pored over an 
old Welſh dictionary (which was the only 
thing like a book that I could find), till l 


was ſcarcely able to ſee. I could not 
help contemplating our ſingular ſituation 


and appearance-in-this-ſtrange place: on | 


. peat fire, my good friends were enjoying 


as comfortable a repoſe as they had ever 
experienced in the moſt coſtly bed: at 


the other extremity of the room, ſepa- 


rated only by a rug, the venerable” own- 
ers of this humble cottage lay locked in 
each others embraces : whilſt I, like Bru- 
tus in his tent at Philippi, ſat reading by 
the: mid-night lamp, till the light danced 
before my eyes, and the pale Ts of 
the 
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the night appeared to my imagination. 
Without doors nought but the: pelting 
of the pityleſs ſtorm” was heard, and the 
loud roar of the mountain torrents: I re- 
collected ſome lines of a favorite author, 
which I. thought 3 to my La | 


*% 


ſent = rad Ni 09 . 


4 And when rade luring winds and ding rain "i 
Prevent my willing feat; Og 17 NJ 2 . 
Be mine the hut that from the mountains fide EE” 
Views with and . floods,”  _- Corunoss 


vet while 1 vas contem the 
ſeene, under ſuch e. circumſtances; 
with a mixture of awe and ſurpriſe, theſe 
ſimple cottagers lay penn indifferent, 
and. unconſcious of any noyelty in their 
ſituation. The noiſe of the cataratt was 
by them ſcarcely ever remarked, or 1 
ſerved to ſtrengthen their repoſe; moun- I 1 
5 foods, abrupt and broken preei- by 
Fon 5 K Fc.  pices, 
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ICES, were alike viewed by them with 
the utmoſt indifference; ſo. ſoon does 

8 BY the human mind becom. familiar, and 
accommodate itſelf to ary circumſtances. | 
| Habit and cuſtom are even ſo powerful 

as to change the very complexion of 

Ahings, and render that finally pleaſing, 

| which at firſt could not be viewed without 
i - fear ar diſlike. The Savoyard will climb 
tom rock to rock, and fearleſs walk upon 
the brink of tremendous precipices, 

which "es unaccuſtomed to ach e 


vithou! eee time, we 
become familiar to them, and ridicule 
thoſe fears we had formerly entertained, 
for what we can now view with ſo much 


. 


3 : "ao PE 1 A 8 FRYER wo ; ++ 2 
— At PR in the morning 1 thought i it 


one: to awaken \ 0p whole party, 
| which 
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which 1 effected with ſome difteulty; * 


we then ſallied from our habitation, and 
ns upon the weather, 


made our'obſervatio! 
which you us no encouragement to pro- 
veve , they determined to ven- 


ture upon their aerial excurſion,” more | 
from the hope of finding the plants, for 
which this mountain is remarkable, than 


of ſeeing any thing when at the top: at 
their perſuaſions, added to my own incli- 


nation, I declined the enterpriſe, as my 
cold had conſiderably increaſed during 
the night, and went back again to the 


inn, where I impatiently expected their 
return, which did not happen till four in 
the afternoon. It turned out, as might 


have been foreſeen, a fruitleſs and fa- 


tiguing expedition; for when arrived at 


the top, they could ſee nothing but the 


impenetrable clouds, that almoſt con- 


; | 


_ m. theſe huge mountains. 
X33 1 We 


3 #1 102 . N 
2 Ve quitted Bethkelart the elbeddivy 


morning, and purſued the courſe. of the 
ſame ſtream have above ſpoken of; that 


for nearly two miles rolls with great ra- 


pidity at the foot of prodigious high moun- 
tains, which riſe on each ſide of it, almoſt 


icular from its banks, leaving · but 


"SOR room for a narrow road, which muſt 
have been cut at a vaſt! expence. The 


gentle and murmuring ſounds of the 
water, occaſioned by its declivitv, and the 
obſtructions it bas to overcome, form 
a rude but grateful harmony. Pont Aber 
Slaſlyn terminates this ſublime ſcene. 
The bridge, and ſurroz ading objects, are 
here highly deſerving of attention! From 
hence we ſteered our courſe to the leſt, 
and traverſed the wildeſt and moſt deſo- 
late country that North Wales can boaſt | 
of; for the moſt part conſiſting of vaſt 
hills, le one above _— covered 


+ 208, 
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with aer rocks, without. the dishes 


yeſtiges of verdure. We reached this place 
yeſterday evening: I' am delighted win 
the ſituation, which is the moſt retired and 


pleaſing I have ever ſeen; it ſtands upon 


the borders of a valley ſuffcientiy hin 


to command a view of its whole extent; 
the Druryd, a ſmall, but intereſting ſtrea 
winding its ſolitary courſe, undiſturbed; 


through the midſt of it; and, at the lower 

extremity, a ſimple, but elegant bridge, 
terminates the view. The woods are very 
pictureſque, and cover the oppoſite hilis 


to a great extent; gratifying the eye with 
a conſtant variety 


her moſt del ightful ſcenes, ſo far from the 


reach of man? Why has ſhe prodigally 


ſquandered away upon ſo many diſtant 


and angivilized: en and e this 5 


0 : 1 | | FS 
— | 1 5 
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Why, my dear friend,. 
has nature placed Py moſt alluring haunts, 


: ae behold withbut exjoyutent, 
| ſcenes of beauty, where, for my part, 1 
could be almoſt content to paſs through 
this B — in peace and 
ſolitude ? 1 know you will blame me for 
thus giving way to viſions, which ought 
not to be rea ized and your anſwer I al- 
ready anticipate (viz.) that man was not 
. 
That our brother travellers, through this 
tedious journey, call for our aſſiſtance, and 
have a claim upon our exertions; and 
that nature would no longer pleaſe, no 
longer afford delight and gratification in 
ber works, if they were every where 
equally beautiful; or, in other words, were 
here not barren mountains, ſmoky cities, 
ungenial ſoils, and unwholeſome climates; 


then would lakes, woods, rivers; fertile 


7 oP cultivated ne villages, and 
| | hamle * 


% 
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* The ink bs Ta eng is remarkably 
neat and commodious; we yeſterday made 
an excurſion from hence, tö vier chd fal! 
of the Cynfael, one of the moſt celebrated 
cataracts i in Wales. With much difficulty 
and danger I climbed up to its tremen- 


dous and almoſt unattainable ſummit; ; 


from whence the water, collected into a 


body, falls tumblin g from rock to rock, 
and ſteep to ſteep, till it reaches a vaſt | 
pool, or baſon, frightfully deep, and ſo re- 
markably clear, that the pebbles at the 
bottom of it may be diſtinctly perceived, 
though I could form no judgment of its 


depth. The ſcenery at the foot of the : 


cataract, was beyond imagination beau 5 


tiful; but I will not attempt to give you _ 
a 5 deſcription of it, becauſe I 
org: 
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be aſſure 
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do it 
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Ei 4 Antmirrwrrn, n s 29, „194 
Tuls is the laſt letter, my dear 
that J ſhe 
to you whilſt 1 am in Wales; an unex- 
pected event obliges me to be at Bath in 
a few days, ſo that I am under a neceſſity 
of leaving this country ſooner than I had 
intended; but I will take care and write 
to you as ſoon as I arrive, with the re- 
mainder of my tour, together with a few 
obſervations upon the character of the 
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It was with Aueh b difficulty we wit 
our way to Hartech. We made ſome en. 
quiries at a ſmall village, but in vain; 
for oye we addrefled ourſelves to many, 


Il have the pleaſure of writing 


*%. 


rw] 


we could by no means make them un- 
derſtand us; all we received in return 


was a ſtare, immediately followed by a grin, 
and concluded with a © tin ſarcenick, 


Rr" fignifies' ws no Saxon.” We were 


keeping * ihe right, upon . bills; we 


£ into oa ron or . Where, at 


diſtance of about five miles, we firſt 


I 


perceiyed the objects wwe were in purſuit 
of (viz.) the town and caſtle. of Harlech. 
Alter ſome _ conſiderable. exertions, we 


were obliged to abandon this valley, be. 


cauſe it was ſo ſwampy, and ſo much in- 


terſected by ditches and drains, that it 


would have been, if not imprak icable, at 


leaſt FREY eber nere difficult 
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rerance, we climbed up the 3 per- 


pendicular, and craggy ſides of the moun- 5 
| tain, which bo 


ded that part of the vale, 
where we were reduced to the above per- 


plexity, and at length reached ah © 


for the firſt ber chen 


N : 


The Pine ue bs no 1 that | 


a ſtranger, can be ignorant of their roads; 
haye not unfrequently aſked. the way, 


and received for anſwer, * that it Was as 


frraight as we could go;” when, in a very 


few paces, we, have been perplexed. by 
two, roads, one declining to, the right, and 
the other to the left Nor have they 
much idea of diſtance; each meaſuring it 
by. the rule ot his own judgment and opi- 


nion. : It is no unuſual thing to be to 
that the diſtance to fuch a a pl: 


— 


—— 


ä — 


e, meh he 
about five miles, and a pretty good 
lep; hich pretty good, ſtep, generally | 


oF h. 9s Wine five miles more. 
LE L Hlarlech 
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„Hinech caſtle is nobly ſituated, and, 
like Denbigh, ſtands upon a Tofty promon- 
tary, terminating a chain 'of hills, and 
; commanding on one fide a view of the 


ſea, and on the other, a very exten. 
ſive vale and proſpect. From its ſingular 


ſituation, it muſt have been formerly 
eſteemed almoſt impregnable; and yet 
we read in our hiſtory, that it was 
beſieged, and taken, in the time of 
Edward the F ourth, by the Earl of Pem: 
broke, without the afliſtance of gunpow- 
der. We alſo here achieved an exploit 
Which, beyond all doubt, gives us ſome 
title to military proweſs; ; for ag there did 
not happen to be any body in the way, 
who might open the gates of the caſtle, 
and our time not permitting | us to wait 
for the ordinary forms of capitulation, we 
boldly marched up to the aſſault, and 
ſcaling the walls at four different places 
took poſſeffon of the garrifon, "as it were 
| 11 Shut et : k ſcagll "8 
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by a NN But 4. this- daring 
outrage, we had well nigh. got into an 
aukward ſcrape; ; ſome of the inhabitants 

obſerving our. operations, and probably 
taking us for free: -booters, gave the alarm; 

and muſtering a formidable body of forces, 
marched in military array, to difpoſſeſs us | 
of. our ſtrong hold. But we ſoon pacified | 
our opponents, and having convinced them 
that our intentions were neither predatory 
nor hoſtile, they retired to an ale-houſe 
to baniſh ſorrow, and indulge themſelves, 


at Apr; er in copious libations of 
„„ 


I}? 


8 here i is 8 ele in the road 


to o Barmouth, nor has that place itſelf any 


ſtriking, peculiarities, except that the 
houſes are ſo whimfically built, upon the 
ſide of a ſteep, hill, that the inhabitants 
- 2 4, ſide 


4.x, 


| (me 
may have the advantage, if they chooſe, of 
looking own their neighbour's chimnies. 
The town ſtands upon the ſea hore, and 
in the ſeaſon is full of company, who 

reſort thither un the "Prepae* of bithiig: 


From . to Dole gary het were 
hight gratified ; the road wound along a 
ridge of rocks, that hang over the A. 
vonvawr, an arm of the fen; Which, at 
full tide, has the ea kane of à large 
lake, ſutrounded wirkt bediitifuf woods: 
The mot untains on both ſides, but parti 
cularly on 1 the oppoſite | ſhore, were ſtrik- 
_ ingly grand; and above all, Cader Idris 
 reated its bead into the cloud, whi 
_ Yogether with the ſombre aſpett of the 
evening, and the hollow murmufings of 
the ſea Save an awful fiſblimity te to the 


ſcene that cannot be deleribed. 


„ £2 1 ba 


; | | . 11 3 ] 
_ | Dolegelly is a large and dirty town: 
we took up our quarters at the Golden 


Lion, a gogd hoſpitable inn; and next 
morning, after breakfaſt, procured a guide 
to conduct us to the top of Caer Idris. 
preparations of all kinds (to wit): ham, 
fowl, bread, and cheeſe, and brandy, and 
began the aſcent at nine in the morning, 
and continued to toil for three hours and 


a 2 half before we reached the top. But, | 


s expectation had again flattered us; 
for, though. it was a moſt lovely day in the 
valleys, yet here we could not ſee fifty 
yards before us; the ſummit of the moun- 
tain i is not of greater extent than the baſe 
of a common ſized'room; and, on one ſide, 
falls almoſt perpendicularly. many hun- 
dred yards in depth. When I'ſtood udn 
the edge of this precipice; and looked into 


1 of clouds, it put me in 
u, 9 | mind 


nels, {6 fitiely deſerib | 


* 2 +1 
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for, wherever you turn up the 10. 


1 
mind of the chaos, or void ſpace of dark- 


De 


the fallen arc hange rel ſtood at the gates of 


hell, pondering the ſcene before him, and 


viewing; with horror, the mica ex. 


+ your of Mendes and eternal night? 


% . 
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The Keight of this mountain is Hite 

. Auferior to that of Snowden. The view 
from it, on a clear day, is grand and mag- 
nificent. Ireland; the Iſle of Muy North, 
= . ad South Wales, lie extended before the 


eye like a level map. The whole moun- 
tain is apparently compoſed o 4 N. 
mafs of ſtones; thrown together as 2 
Heap of rubbiſh without order de 


. 


Wbich is not in 'peneta Aer can ks 
inchés thick; you come to theſe ſtonès, 
and they are nearly abbut the fame di- 

menfions, and have the "appearance of 

being broken with a hammer.  Nekr the 
ſumimit of the mountain there is no turf, 
and what is remarkable, theſe ſtones are 
ſmaller there than in any other place. 
Had there been any larger maſſy rocks dt 
the top, it would have afforded a probable 
conjecture, that ſhivered in the courſe of 


time, by lghtenings and tempeſts, they 


might have fallen by piece meal upon the 


lower ſides of the mountain. But, 4s 1 


have already ſtated, "there is no appear- 


ance of that kind at the ſummit; and Tach 
a ſuppoſit. ion muſt therefore be Exc Ted. . 
Nor could an earthquake have eatfe tte 
phendmenonb becalife we Haie Mo te. 
mony whatever, either aneĩent or modern, 


ol any purt of Orest Buitai Raving been 
0 5 „ 1 


? 


( a6] 


ſubje&t to ſuch. extraordinary convulſions | 


of nature; and the idea of the flood being 
the cauſe, is futile and ridiculous, to the 


laſt degree; for the vaſt body of Water, 


ven . mer of * earth would, in- 
ſtead of ſcooping out valleys, and heaping 


up mountains, have been more likely to 
have levelled r mountains, and filled up 


valleys. ; Beſides it is not quite clear, that 
the whole ſurface. of the globe was af. 
fedted by that ſweeping deluge; and 
therefore Great Britain, ffom its remote 
Ktustion, might, as well as any other 
country, have been exempted from 
ſhare of its favours. But it is not my in- 


tention to throw. down the gauntlet of 
+ to this, or any 


controverſy, with reſpe 
-, other. ſubject of ſeripture hiſtory ſo ex- 
e remote; it is happy perhaps for 
dhe authen . of many parts of that hiſ- 
39 441 | | | 4-2 tory, 


tory, that i it is beyond * reach of h human 
2 now to 2 it. 1 8 
It is well * me, my dear a that I do 
not live under the paternal: government of 


the inquiſition;:either in Venice, or Spain; 
er Ray: ei Portugall br ai) Ger Fl 


where the parental and tender affection 
of the holy fathers, might ſolely forthe 
prefervition 6f my foul,” mereifully Co 


demn my body to the pufiffeation of fire. 
But to return to the mountain; or rather 


to tale Nuve of it; for I have already Rept 
you too long upon ſo ungenial à ſoilj 1 
will conclude this'digrefſion, with elle idea 
of a celebrated philoſopher, wh con- 
ceived it probable, that, when God had 
compleated his great work, this beautiful 


world, out of ſo many rough miiterials, | 


not knowing what to de with the rubbiſh. 
that * he threw it together in va 


rious 


«i 


— uu9mx̃ —2— — — — — 
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as it ye 3 thus formed what: we 
. call mountains. | 


bad 
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M We oth at the. inn, at Towen Mey 
rionith, late in the evening; where we 
had the pleaſure of being ſpectators of a 
Welſh aſſembly ; ; they invite us to join 
them, but our fatigue was too great 
to permit us; added to which our dreſs 
was not altogeth er ſuitable to the occa- 


ion; though, from what I could obſerve of 
bay been very outre Uhr, APP earance, 
| —_ we were. 1 cannot dap re 40 | 


eſt Cambrians, we ſhould. not 


markable inſtance of ſimplicity, 
pened to me here, the. ſame eyening. As 
ſoon-.as.[1. had got into bed, I found 
the ſheets were extremely damp. and hav- 


g ed ſo much lately in catching 
29011 e . 


” r e — - Ys _- 


I 9 } 


cold, I thought it a neceſſary proakls 
tion, and indeed but common prudence, 
to throw them aſi de. When the maid 
came to take away the candle, the would 
not be convinced that the ſheets were 
4 dam mp: * Lard fit (aid ſhe), it be impoſ⸗- 
| ſible, for they have been a lepti in four = 
five times within this laſt week. 2 
left Towen (which is about a mile Ha 
the ſea), ye. terday morning, for there is no- 
thing particularly attracting 1 in that place, 


or captivating to the eye of a' ſtranger. 


It was our intention to have reached 
Aberiſtwith laſt evening, but were obligea 


to take ſhelter from. the fury of a ſtorm, 
ina ſolitary houſe, not far from the ferry 


at | Aberdovy;- where we were detained - 


much againſt our inclinations the whole 


night; but we have happily arrived here 
this morning without any further obſtacles, 
TORE is a N reſpectable ONE 5 
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place. Daene ſome fine, remains of a 
caſtle, that form ly, commanded the ap- 

" proach from the ſea on one ſide; and that 
to the town, Fram the land on the other. 


F wy E 8 15 Ray *6 Ns. 5 oo 10 
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- The de of Aberityith is not by any 
means contemptible ; great gpantities of 


coal, ang, lead, arg, found in the 2 
if bourhood. er * m r 
ecken e. TIO 


5a Teilf ri 4 ala heli; ants 
. y my dear! fir, and, believe me, 2 


feel the greateſt plepfure: ba 


1 
ſelf, _ + „ 8 N 1 Pic fl. 73S 3 
myſelf, ...... jd nin Bb! dl Hs 
3 8 * 

* 7 3 2 aw, F; i 
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1 Hows i hear = me until ph | 1 
reached Bath; but I find I ſhall be d. 
tained here till the morning, the weather _ 
proving too rough for the paſſage boat, to Fo WW 
venture with their cargo of live and dead +I 1 | 
ſtock, and therefore I cannot better fell 


. 


I did not part from my 8 


until we reached Llanindovrey, ſo that 5 
we had the Pran of ſeeing Pont: ar- 
Lenach together, otherwiſe called the De- 
vis bridge. It is the largeſt catardQ in 
Wales, and well worth the traveler's al 
SE | 7, __ _ tention, 


e Which 
28182 


- 


bom » ; 

tention. "Abo one hundred 1 n 
the bridge, there is a houſe of accom- 
modation for r company, though 1 cannot | 
fay much in favour of it; howgver, it is 
pleaſantly ſituated, "'ahd' obeflooks the 


zen and woody glen, into which, fron! 
a, prodigigus height, .the Waters of the, 
Wan l with a deafening ngiſe. 
With infinite labour and fatigue, 1 got 
down to dhe bottom of, this glen, or 
chaſm. I did nat undertake the, perilous, 


expedition alone; but neither my. com- 


panion or myſelf were gratißed or recom: 
penſed for our trouble, becauſe the ca- 
taract is ſo obſcured by buſhes and under- 


Sy pg £019 1 oli 227 1 i 1 
 Eregarron. f 25 a; miſerable. hole, in 8 
eyer we were ;conſtraines to 


Hope and 49; break the, mindens — 


+ «aw > 1 
Nenn! 4 
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bed revs 


-viey; over tlie lonely and tracklels ouh- 
taius of Cardiganſhire; it falhed hard 
the Whole way, and we Had not even the 
Sloomp conſolation" of ſeeing a partner bf 


our misfortunes: "hr" to ſpeak within > 7 


Compass, wet er beheld' afing le habita- 


22 5 og not Ball preſſed 7 e, 
bend make their öbfervätions A Plea- 
og over 


"ſabe; haping no necefft for hiibry 


the N as I was obliged to a6. 2 


ir 18 fituatetl on a a Imall . 
Above the Tier Uk. f Canfot d to Juſtice 


46! h&Veanty öf the cbüftfg, ke whole 


Way rom Brecknock, to Erlekhowel 


"a> Abergaventiy4 it it is bite continued 1 


landfeape; aboünding With EI rich ba. 
* bo M 4 | WD | riety 3D 


Ktn tub feld It. We 
took a "guide" from thence to Lianitidb- 


; 5085 nor even a” human creature, for 
gore twent inte From Llanin- . 


* 
= : 
- 
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laſt three miles, or more, being a conti 


a 124 
Hy of ſcenery, . and beautifully inter- 


_ #perſed | with hamlets and yillas. At 
| Crickhowel there are ſome remains of a 
. caſtle, but at Abergavenny (commonly 
. pronounced Aberganey), ſcarcely any: jt 


derives its name from the river Gavenni 


| which there meets the Uſk. To me, who | | 
had but juſt quitted 1 the ancultivated and 


_ tremendous ſcenery, of North Wales, its 


Ep rocks, its mountains, and its cataracts 


$44 & 


| the fertile hills and cultivated vales of 

Brecknockſbire were doubly. frriking; ; 
2 2 the, e & lively « 

US contraſt. | 434 0 23% 15 8 ugs 5 24156 


and che rich ſea ures of the Jatt 


| Ragland. E 


belonging to the duke of Beaufort; the 
road from thence to Tintern, would. gra- 


tify the moſt romantic. imagination ; the 


| Nw on 
wood, till the aſtoniſhed traveller burſts 
from the ſurrounding ſcenery” full upon 

the Wye, that rolls its 
rich meanderings through this ſolitary 
ee. lively picture chat immedi- 
ately offers itſelf 40 the view, of boats in 
— — — landing kheir cargo, 
with the buy and cheerful cries of the 
failorsi and woken, uns like the effect. 
of enchantment, and almoſt created in e 


1027 11 


me an imagination, chat 1 had arrived in + 
| 


IX 
— a —— — — 


another world, and had diſcoveted' a 12 
order of beings. At ſome diſtance ftanc 1 
the abbey, whoſe pgs" | | 
choly ſhades,” were once devoted 0 _ 
gidus-feryour, and monaſtic, diſgipling: i 
was founded- A 32 The _— 


"ol 
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er 47 re of the n rigid e Ciſtertfan 7 TY + | 
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We owe to Henry VIII the * 
and overthrow of theſe ſeminaries of bi- 
gotry and ſuperſtition : a as they: 


* 
- is 4-4 6 F 4 oe * 0 8 4 1 
Fo ns. ö i IE ; 


1 . n Wor * 
fore the arrival of Auguſtin the Monk, who was ſent 
upon a holy miſſion into this iſland, A. D. 596. How: 
ever, the abuſes! of chriſtianity were coeval with its in- 


troduction; and this holy father himſelf ſet his heart 


not only on ſpiritual but temporal things; for he was 


- created the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury: he is alſo 
accuſed of having excited the Saxons to fall upon the 
Britons, and to maſſacre twelve hundred monks of 


Bangor. Monachiſm is ſuppoled to have been intro 
r 
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Fr eee theſe on 


Four ehantries and 
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exiſted; the exertions of genius were ſet 


tered and confined; and Europe was 


overſpread with one general gloom of re- 


c ligious fanaticiſm and intolerance. About 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 


ſome enlightened minds awoke from the 


general ſlumber; but it was a feeble ef. 


forts and the darkneſs returned more 


thick and] heavy chan before. Monktiſh 


and. * were -fibally! depreſſed, ** 
ighotance ——— beft mms. 


br ame — en n 


the earth; and luſt, cruel and reven 
that had ſo long been concealed withihiits 
walls, fled at the- Get" giindrheringalagf 


Kght nils the pure and genming! pri 


wodsl 


fabric of papal deſpotiſm fell at once 5 


Ls 
ciples: of Chriſtiadity roſe as a pillar of 


— e upon the ruins, 1 


1400 A 1 1 Bin trili bia enol 


Ihe elegance and phi nee 4 
ſtructurè exdeeds any thing of the gothic 
architetture Fever ſay; | It oocaſioned in 
me much regret that I was-domipelledito 


paſs over, and to viſit, in ſoTutſcry'a ma 


' I wiſhed to have examined more 


E des the veherable remdins of this 
once celebrate} abbey 5 but the very fa- 
brie which I was To much udmiring; in- 


dicsted toe ſoreibiy thht 1 had to de 
with that itiexordble and infatiadle foe, 


ealled Time““ A. felt the ivonviAtion, and 


witli relubtunt ſteps haſtkhd to Persfield, 


celebrated for thoſe extinſive and nidgial- 
: ficent gardens; which have A Müh 
e | labour 


ner; a ſcene, which, for beauty and ſugu- 
* might challenge nature through. 


now. bebe o fun into eos Z £0! 9 251 
| pO ELLE is a ney neat 3 Gig fitu- | 
ated town; it bas a caſtle, that; might 
once have been formidable, but is now a 
complete ruin. Having thus brought m 
tour to a concluſion, I have the ſatisfac- 
tion to add, that the event has not diſap- 
pointed, or fallen ſhort of | expeRtation,; 
and what few diffculties we encounter- 
el greatly Se to heighten our 
other enjoyments. Tia true we ba 
ſometimes been: obliged: to cook our Own. 
victuals, f LEUN to be content with 
very Grants.” fare, and ſometimes with 
one af: ls nor. were w EVE indulged 


aholeſorns fatigue rendered ſuch articles Ws 


To. fi up — aki Aifadviai 
ages; 1 do hot heſitate a mbment to ay, 


or one through a ſimilar country; I ſhould 
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et as with the country which they lithabit , 
mere is a boldneſs- and originality in al 
Utdir actions, which marked We ende, 
4nd charateriſel thei ature er HHHtr an. 
beno N Noe of! liberty apt indde pb 
oe . implüntéd by wätuts rin wenn 


Ypognidalymeunidits ald lea euitts by 


4 * te hoſpitality, x 


Yi 50 7 


that were I to make the ſame tour again, 


certainly perfbrm it on foot, both from 
motives of c colnoljence 3008, W 


F * * 11 ? 7 f q . \ . - on FRY 4 — 
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9 „ ee haves 3 
charmed with the manners ofthe! people, 


breaſts, and is cheriſhet rity maturity 


Hardy ana ueſultory manner fe. With 
ey HIP preſerve 5 
9 charGter ;' Wy of fl = 


r . | | % is 


- ET PO” 


is: undoubtedly aucb 1 it; PD 


magnificent but more «pleakings ee, 
ſtranger is nat conducted into a noble 
hall, and placed at the right hand of the 
chief 3 no bards attend with the ſongs of 
times that are. paſt; the Walls are no 
longer hung with the madly. ſpears of de- 
parted heroes, or decorated wich the ſpoils 
of a vanquiſhed enemy ; the conch does 
not ſeund to war, nor is the boſſy ſhield 
ruck as the ſiggal to meet thelthooghever 
ing fee. Strange ferocious manners N 
blended with the hoſpitality of r 
but, heprun gor mankind, ſuch barhanaus 
features of uncivilzed ages are at length 


2 — oo mote re., 


cet — wy at 0 ces 4 0 


kiidabent is . nid. 


corruption ; and if ſo, whether an age of 
1 onna! 1 bg |  barbarity | 


i: 
72 
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rbarit h Nonelty'm and virtue, or an 
age of refinement, with eſſeminaey, vice, 
and corruption, is moſt deſirable, or moſt 
calculated to produce the immediate and 
eternal happineſs of ' mankind ? I leave to 
be determined by thoſe Who have leiſure 
d inclination, to conſider with on 
ſo — — il Data 


1 


4905 05903 907 ; Viftions-DAGLURGLT..& iv 
pi Gabe eee Mak muſe- 
ments-of the chaſe;have- given way to the 
ore domeſtic: employments of paſturage, 
riculture, and fiſhing. —Of 


2 


of their daily labour, the ſtrunger is eue 
rally welcome, and though -their- poverty 


is obvious, they refuſe” every recdmpenee 
but thanks and civility; I ſpeak chiefly 
of the lower orders e of the people; of the 
higher, or | 
of e we he. 25 MOOD if 
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1 cannot 


e 
: 
| 


[us E- 
I cannot PY better than quote, upon 


this occaſion, a couple of ſtanzas from 
Churchyard, who bas boeh a conſtant 
companion in my walks, and has better 


expreſſed in in poetry the character of the 
people in this particular, than 1 could 
have done, had I attempts as 0 e 


** 


— doe Wlhnen Al gre, © i 
eee eee 5 Ra. als. 


e ee eee . 


be e eber 
3 


A corteous kynd of love in every place, 5 


* 9 


. ; Fs 
And you ſhall ſure be haulſt with man or que] 


TH 


Who will ſalute with gentle comely port 5 


The paſſers by: on braves they ſtand not ſo, | WE 


Without good ſpeech to let a tra ler go: © 


They think it dett and duetie Funke and free, 
In towne or ficlde to yeeld you cap and knee. 


* 4 , * 
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1 
In Wales, pride and poverty go hand in 
hand, and the diſpoſition of the people is 
ſtrongly blended with ſuperſtition. When 
we were at the top of Cader Idris (the 
etimology of which ſignifies the chair of 
the giant Idris), the guide ſhewed us the 
giant's bed, at which we could not help 
lau ghing ; ; the honeſt fellow, however, re- 
buked us for fuch levity, and expreſſed 
his belief as to the identity and exiſtence 
of the giant, at the ſame time juſtifying 
himſelf from the authority of a clergy- 
man, who had near made a pilgrimage 
to the ſame ſpot ; and, immediately fall- 
ing down on his knees, began ;t9 ſay his 
_ Prayers in a devout manner, and an audi- 
ble voice; without doubt to appeaſe the 
- manes of this tremendous giant, and 
ee out a Plops e to his ſoul. 
4 e 192 | 


ne genera Gander of: the yeogle is 
Wy — "a | certainly 
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1 85-3 
certainly amiable—their attachments are 
ſtrong and ſincere ; their paſſions and re- 
ſentments violent, but tranſitory, which is 
always the characteriſtic of an unpoliſhed 


people. The ingenuouſneſs of nature is 
ſhewn in its real colours, and diſplayed in 


all their actions. They do not trouble 


themſelyes with the politics of the times, 


or addict themſelves to the habits of think - 
jng, and the cares of the world they have 
| little- concern with; for they are free 


from thoſe occupations, thoſe tremulous 
ſolicitudes, which engroſs the attention of 


a commercial people. With reſpect to 
their language, I am not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted to give any opinion; to my ear, 


but reſembles rather thai ravi viſhing Pann 


of a; cat-call, or the muſical elack of a 
flock of geeſe when highly irritated. The 


dialects are extremely various, and the 


N "= difference 


7 
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difference is often obſervable, even be- 
tween adjacent counties; but in North 
and South Wales, there is ſo great a varia- 

tion, that they may almoſt be ſaid to be 
different languages. Yet, notwithſtand- 
| ing, 1 feel much pleaſure whenever I 
hear it ſpoken, being the old Celtic | 
dialect, which, together with the ſimpli- 
city of the country people, brings back to 
my mind the memory of former times; 
but my ideas of them are ſo imperfect, 
and our knowledge in general, of the 
_ relative virtue and happineſs of our Celtic 

- anceſtors, ſo confuſed, ö that J ſcarcely 
know whether to rejoice that thoſe times 
that they may again re- 

torn ; with reſpełt to them, and the Welſh, 
A as they are at this day, e 

me to be this material diſtinction: the 

| former knew not what wealth yrs the 
modern . of the word) was; and 
eV | conſequently 
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conſequently were rangers to many vices 
_ attendant upon it. The latter, from their 
intercourſe with the rich and mercantile 
arts of Great Britain, have unfortunately 
acquired a reliſh for- riches without the 
means of procuring them: hence ariſes 
that pride- which prompts. them to con- 
ceal their poverty, and that jealouſy of 
their national character and ſituation, | 
which breaks out almoſt upon every oc o- 
caſio jon. The children are remarkably | 
beautiful, and uſvally v well made, but-this 
only continues during their infancy ; for, 
from the age of ten and, upwards, they 
3 to bear the marks of hard labour, 
and ſtill more precarious " ſubliſience.— 
A haggard countenance, a reduced ap- 
pearance, and, f in ſhort, all the traces of a 
Wen od. age”; - fad proofs theſe of 
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iT a e FI 65 eh ven : the | genera. 
rin 3 unfavourable to the rearing of chi- 
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. and wretchedoeft; 2 


W E 
"ſoil, and fo ſevere a climate, foon witlhiers and dies. 
It is not uncommon in the Highlands of Scotland, for 
a mother who has borne twenty children not to have 
two alive. Very few of them arrive at the age of 
| -thirteen'or fourteen; in ſome places one half of the 
children born, die before they are four years of age; 
in many places before they are ſeven ; and almoſt 
| every where before they are nine or ten. This great 
mortality, however, will be found. chiefly- amongſt the 
children of the common people, who cannot afford to 
cc 
nh . cm Sri eee, 
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Wd rms of eee The ſtale 
and hacknied argument, that theſe things are per- 
matted by Providence for ſome wiſe purpoſes un- 
han pw regen Seng Whey] 
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3 = 1 | 
5 of an inferlority ofcatulition, jofliäebikbpcs 
| no grounds whatever, either of revealed 
religion, or natural equity. The popula- 
tion of North Wales, compared with its 
extent, is very trifling, and une dul. This 
cauſes, but chiefly fromi'the-continualſtate - 
<dreend weeks | 
the final fubjugation of Wales by Edyard 
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- "A Britain i is enabled t to 2 for ale 
r l population, even without the afliſlanct of 
n external commetee;” :-, nd Europe, it ia well 

 -» known, might maintain one | hundred millions of ſouls. 
more than the at preſent does. Government then is. 

the only remaining càuſe of all theſe evils: govern- ö 

ment, which ought: to remove enery obſtacle to, populge = 
tion, endeavours to depreſs and retard it ; ; nor is theſe 
any hope of amendment, While amongſt numerous 
nd Ce wy 


3 


tw) 


the Fir, and even then, the inhabitants 
were treated merely as a conquered peo- 
ple, and admitted to few privileges of the 
conquerors; * Was not 0 the time vor 
"to: Have the Carte: — with En gliſh 
ſubjects. Secondly, from the ſituation: of - 
the country, which is too remote for the 
n. trader, and oppoſed t to a very 
i ous ſea; added to which its ports 


are by No means ſo commodious and ſafe. 
as thoſe « of En gland. Thirdly, and prin- 
cipally, the barrenneſs| of the ſoil, toge- 
ther with. the mount inous nature of the 

country, and conſequently the great diffi- | 
culty of Land carriage, which is the chief 


obſtacle to its Internal trade. Theſe are 


; Peoples but they are 8065 beyond 3 
Hieth,'t and it t ought to become the dut 


' 4 
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of the legiſlature to provide EW poſſible 


means of improvement, and to endeavour, 
by wiſdom and attention, to remove or 
diminiſh thoſe local inconveniences Which 


are a bar to the happineſs of the ſociety 
of any particular diftrift or tract of land 


over which that legiſlature has dominion; 


eſtabliſh manufactures, hold out rewards 


for agriculture; in ſhort, increaſe the poph- 


lation of the country by the moſt approyed 


7 methods ; wealth will follow of | courle, 


:ommerce will be extended, and the now 
deſolated moutitains of North Wales may, 


though they dan never be ſo produftive 
and flouriſhing as thofe of their ſouthern 
neighbours. - |; We know that Attica was 
little better than a deſart of ſand ; yet en 


couraged by wiſe laws, the inhabitants 


overcame the obſtructions of nature; and 
it Nara Houtiſhed as tlie g f 


| Greece Y 


at leaſt, repay the labour of cultivation, 
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Dice. we know the almoſt dn 
mountable obſtacles that the great Czar 


Peter had to encounter; yet, in ſpite of 
theſe, affluence ſmiled upon the induſtrious 


exertions'of bis ſubjekts, directed by his 
wiſdom to uſeful employments : the arts 


found an aſylum in the frozen regions of 


Ruſſia, and, from a land of poverty and 
deſolation, it became a great and flouriſh- 


ing empire; but the ſole end of govern- 


ments ſeems to be forgotten, and, inſtead 


of having for their great and ultimate ob- 
ee zeal and advantage of that 


ety by whom they were inſtituted; 
2 now ſeem calculated only for the 
advantage of a few; and the legiſlators 
of nations are become the - indi idual 
brokers of public e rde which, with 
the lives of mankind, are ſquandered 
away, as ambition or , caprice may rule 
the hour, and dictate to their N * 
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Vou will percgive, my dear friend, 
that I have not entered into minute and 


particular deſcriptions—I have neither 


given you a detail of ſieges, nor preſented 


you with a genealogy half a mile long—I 


have not deſcribed a feaſt, nor filled up 


my pages with inſcriptions from old tomb 
ſtones ; but if you wiſh to derive. informa 1 


tion on theſe heads, I refer you to the 


pompous deſcriptions of _Youn g, and to 
the diffuſe and voluminous work of Pen- 
nant. The world is doubtleſs indebted to 


the latter for his excellent hiſtory of Wales, 


but it is ſtill a hiſtory, and has too much 
of the detail in it to afford me. any grath- 
fication-in the peruſal. 


Thave fudiouſly avoided dwelling upon 
any thing which bore an analogy, or re- 
ſemblance to works of art, or unproduQtive 


ambition. To ſearch out nature in all 
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1 T may not be unacceptable to ſome 


of my readers, to lay before them a few 
2 1 1 to this 
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Caernarvonſture - 430 2 


Denpighſhire 670 4 | 
"2 Flintſhire 241 2802 250 yr. »1gyiaoBh | 
at n * 82 v@si.1 2 
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The 1 towns in Caernarvonſhire, 
are Carnarvon, Aberconway, Krekith, Pul- 
bely, and Nevin. It has * one city, 


* 


* e 


In Dab a are e Denbigh, Ruthin, 
| Wrexham, and Llanroſt. 1 os 


5 i 
. * 


In Flintſhire; ——_ and Caerwis, 
with one city, St. Aſaph. Flint has no 
market, but ſends one member to * 


* % 
ment. | 
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In Mctionethiftire; are Harleigh, Dol. 
* en, r _ 1 
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Montgamerire contains Mentg 
 mery, e r Li MIR , 
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dete has! Beaumaris, and New- 
2 


al No. of ſquare RO in Wales 702 dr 
Ditto in North Wales 3180 
bc Dp in South Wales | Ka a 


| 1 popnletion of N vis * South 
i Wales, are together eſtimated at about 
three hundred thouſand ſouls, ſo that it 
will appear there are not upon the aver- 
age, quite forty- three inhabitants to each 
| ſquare mile. I regret much that I have 
not been able to learn the exact propor- 
tion of population between North and 
South Wales; there is, however, no doubt 
that the latter has by much the largeſt 
ſnare. The Iſle of Angleſea contains 
fifteen thouſand. inhabitants, and has ra- 
ther better than eighty three to each 
| 78825 mile; but it is the moſt populous 
Pre! | "7 part 


tort 


| part of the north divifion' of our optics. 
9 5 pality. The total amount of the Waste 
lands in Wales, is computed to be about 
1,629,307 acres, and great part of this is 
ſtated to be incurable; but I am inclined 
to believe that if two or three regiments 
of ſoldiers (inſtead of ſpending in bar- 
racks a life totally unproductive to them- 
ſelves, and uſeleſs to ſociety in every i 
ſtance, except for the heroic and benevo- 
lent purpoſes of murder, rapine, and op- 
Preſlion), were ſet to work upon them at 
a ſhilling each Per diem, excluſive of their 
pay, the eountry would, in a ſort time, 
aſſume a very different aſpebt. The price 
of labour is greater in South, tham it is in 
North Wales, and yet in Caerndkrthow- 
ſhire, Which is a fouthern-edunty; An 
| bourers are only paid ten pence a day in 
former, and find their own diet, and 
| 3 — 0p 
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land: tax a ee, 
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20D are nee mines of 6 
| late, copper, &c. that are a gremt ſource 
of employment to the poor, —Wha 
they have, is, for the moſt . r 
| conſiſts chiefly i in horn ad cattle, lead, 'cop- | 


paſture; N in its e ate, Jens fit to 
5 feed that hardy kind of cattle ſo peculiar 
try itſelf; conſequently ſheep, 

| re very: cheap, and will con- 
tinue ſo until agriculture flouriſhes more 
than it does 
until it becomes more profitable to extend 
tillage, and ſow ſeed for the food of man, 
than dedicate the rude and natural pro- 
duce of the earth. to the nouriſhment;of 
, for, in proportion to the extenſion 
0 3 1 


32 


at preſent; or, in other words, | 


I 150 1). 
| df-agtiontture; the price . ee 
advanced, becauſe the number is thereby 
diminiſhed, and the demand for them 
greaten The Well are probably” deſ- 
cended from the” Belgie Galls and henee 
The. mne inhabited 
by three! tribes” of Britons, the Silures, 
Dimetæ, and Ordovices. It preſerved ity 
wnQopendenty-antib the thirteenth century: | 
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= w — twelve for dhe coun- 
ties; andthe 1 ſame number for the: boroughs, | 
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fi ae Þ 
informed that there was ſcarcely any 
thing worthy-of particular notice at that 
Place; which accounthas been fince 'cott- 
firmed to me, by a gentleman withowhons 
Tam well acquaifited; and who; im beth- 
pany with ſome others;* made a fimilur 
curſion to our's; und in a ſimilur manner: 


It is from his notes: thut 1 am enabled to 


give ſome account ef Llanberis. The 
Fl ad "oO Bangor to Llanberis is over 
lian Gomes 
. — © a e ele 
extenſive, and not an unintereſting pro. 

ſpell. ne vate of Llanbere may en 
tend the'point of ſuperiority, wid recpeer 
to beuuty, perhups with any in Wal 
me mountair en bus Adio hebeg kunde 


n 


Without verdure, and fing almoſt perp 
Adteular from the vale; whillt thoſe on the 
other ſide appear to be highly cultivated; 
9H | . | Thy | the 


TE - 
iz ture e ſome ſmall lakes at t one 
extremity, and a fe een at. the 
n oper mine in t 


ten miles the road lies, at rſt over nich 
and unpleaſant mountains, and is after · 
* ee _ a How fate: 


Right mes fon l 
falls of the Caen and Merthway. The 
higheſt part of Snowdon. is called the 
Wyddfa, from whence, to Pen- 
nant, its moſt credible altitude _—_ the 
level of the fea, is one thouſand one 
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beight of the Cader above the, green at I 
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Dolegelley is about nine hundred and 


| «a yards. The road to A * 
. | Sh E 


Ts F 


he poo of[TliresiGriins;/is for the ad. 


part pibtureſque and beauſiful. The town; 
for a Welſh one, is rather neat; from 
hence to Aberiſtwith, is a pleaſing and 
rich country, through . flows the 
| en [FD (ROLLS 10 936 nl et 
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|» There is a rem: 


n, take . n, e. the en 

and lower orders of people, it is uſual ta 

invite all their friends and relations 
. — — witken, they th. 
leave, preſent the bridegroom with ſome 
ſmall preſent, of one or two ſhillings, 
" whichy however, they have a right to de- 
mand again after a certain ſpace of time; 
the intent of it being probably to enable 
the neiv married. couple to buy ſtock, or 
engage in ſome bufineſs- that may allow 
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them ſoon to re pay the {ſmall < 

n their friends. hk is called «a didding,? 
3 John 89 
. the ſacred ſtate of union, and a bidding 

| is fixed on the occaſion, on Tueſday the 
Ih day of October next, in the villag of 

' - _ Comwyl, when and where your good com- 
pany” nn . are ag ſolicit- 


. peculiar favor conkers? on, nt 
2133 70:1: eur Well hives 9 

. gene! 40700 oP | bumble Semants, 
i cr Jonx Jonzs, 8 
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... Mr. and Mrs, Lewis, of Pantyr- 
l, baidd, Mr. Jones, of Clynadda, Mr. Evan 
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David Harris, of 2 unite us in 35 


complimenting all with their ſincereſt 
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* | In the eng of our tour bad oft 


continual employment in the romantic 
| views mn ee but | without 


or r 1 anne guss the 
magnificent ſcenery which that country 
every where diſplays. Equally delighted 
with the elegant fimplicity of nature, but 
not fo familiar with its productions as 
another, I cannot find the ſame ſources of 


intellectual acquiſitions. - Undoubtedly 


the antiquarian and the botaniſt have a 
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es objects of their contempla- 0 
"WS * many foundations, uperyhlich 
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Page 17, line 17, for latte read latter. 
| 44, line 3, for Gentlemen read Gentleman. 
Page 73, line 14, for nor read not. 
Page 36, line 2, for dange read danger, 
Page 99, line 12, for Collinos read Collins, 
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